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f kepos open door here referred to 
means an open outlet for honey. 
Actually there are five doors, but 
only one, so far as I can see, is open 
to the small individual beekeeper. 
The five doors lead respectively as 
follows: 

1. To the consumer, direct. 

4. To the jobber who supplies the 
consumer. 

8. To the wholesaler who supplied 
the retailer who supplies the con- 
sumer. 

4. To the jobber who supplies the 
wholesaler who supplies the retailer 
who supplies the consumer. 

5. To the selling organization of 
associated producers (if, when, and 
wherever such organization may be in 
business) which supplies the jobber 
who supplies the wholesaler who sup- 
plies the retailer who supplies the 
consumer. 

Thus each door opens into an ave- 
nue of its own which in turn leads 
into the previous avenue and through 
it down the scale through all the 


' others to the final goal with the con- 


sumer. 

Looking at it another way, these 
five doors open on five separate 
stories in our structure of distribu- 
tion. From the basic first-floor 
method of the producer direct to the 
consumer, to the complicated fifth- 
floor system of selling through your 
own organization, the product follows 
a more and more devious road to its 
ultimate goal. It is a fact, strange 
and contradictory as it may seem, 
that the higher you go in this struc- 
ture of distribution the more efficient 
your distribution becomes; the longer 
and more devious the channel the 
less it costs to put your product 
through when all things are consid- 
ered—that is, the more you get for 
the combined work of producing and 
selling your crop—with certain no- 
table exceptions. 

Let’s look at the thing as a ma- 
chine. Machines are labor savers. 
And the bigger they are the more 
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The Open Door 


By Walter H. Hull 
Virginia 
labor they save—provided, of course, 
that your volume of business is in 
keeping, so that you can operate the 
machine efficiently. As an example, 
the back-yard beekeeper has no use 
for a 45-frame extractor, honey 
pumps, multiple bottling machines 
and all the rest of the apparatus that 
goes into the equipment of a honey 
house for large-scale production. Al- 
though the parallel is not exact, 
the small commercial beekeeper has 
equally small use for the more com- 
plicated systems of marketing. He 
can use them—can sell to the whole- 
saler and the jobber and the big re- 
tailer—but always at a disadvantage. 
There are some very special reasons 
for this, one of which is your dis- 
advantage in dealing with the profes- 
sional buyer. This is not because the 
buyer is any smarter than you are. 
His advantage lies purely in the mas- 
tery of his profession. It is his life; 
he lives in it day after day, year in 
and year out, and as a result when 
you step into his field you are almost 
entirely at his mercy. You go in 
thinking of a hundred things to guard 
against, a score of points to consider, 
a dozen arguments to bring into play, 
while the chances are that to him all 
these things have become so much a 
matter of course that he does not 
have to think of them at all. Thus 
his mind is left free for the really 
essential points of the bargaining, 
which you most likely do not get to 

at all. 

This rule holds in every line of 
endeavor that I know anything about. 
The professional, the expert, does at 
least 90 per cent of his work cor- 
rectly from habit, thus leaving his 
conscious thought to be applied where 
it will do the most good. You do that 
in your bee yard; there you are mas- 
ter. But immediately you enter the 
selling field you become more or less 
a novice and suffer accordingly in 
small returns, or worse, for your 
labor. 

There is the further disadvantage 


of disposing of comparatively small 
lots, which too often become odd lots, 
in the big markets. These are some 
of the reasons why the individual 
beekeeper, unless he operates on an 
unusually large scale, does not find 
it very practical to make use of the 
more complicated marketing ma- 
chinery. But there is one door that 
is wide open to him—wide open and 
hooked back, with chocks set against 
its closing. That is the first door 
mentioned, leading directly to the 
consumer. 

Here you have no professional 
buyer to deal with, but people in 
your own class, to whom buying is 
incidental. You meet them on the 
level of equality. True, it takes a 
deal of persistence and a modicum of 
courage to plod from house to house, 
to hammer door after door, and many 
there are who prefer not to do it; 
but it is not beyond the ability of 
anyone who wants to do it. 

But there is another very special 
reason why the individual beekeeper 
can sell his crop to good advantage 
directly to the consumer. No other 
business has this feature. It is pe- 
culiar to the honey trade, working to 
the positive advantage of the pro- 
ducer who sells direct, and it is based 
on—what do you suppose? Ignor- 
ance! And Ignorance’s lusty off- 
spring, Suspicion. It is a case where 
what is poison for the big fellow in 
the business turns out to be meat 
for his little brother. 

The chief manifestation of this 
feature of the business is a wide- 
spread inclination to look askance at 
honey handled on a commercial scale, 
People will go miles to buy honey 
from someone that they know keeps 
bees, at the same time spurning the 
commercial product offered in the 
stores. Many roadside stands that 
handle honey in connection with 
other produce will not take fancy 
grade sections, and they prefer sec- 
tions stained with propolis, because 
if the honey looks too good, they say, 
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their customers will not believe that 
it is. genuine. However, the beekeeper 
is not as a rule troubled in this way. 
People will take his word for the 
genuineness of the product, no mat- 
ter how good it looks, if it is known 
that he keeps bees. At the same 
time this tendency on the part of the 
public gives him an opportunity to 
work off light weight sections to ad- 
vantage, and culis, provided the 
comb is clean and honey not granu- 
lated. The slightest trace of granu- 
lation is fatal to this class of trade. 
It occurs to me that this attitude 
toward honey is a perfectly natural 
one on the part of the public. Your 
“average man” knows two things 
about a bee—that it is a small insect 
with a sting and that it makes honey. 
From its smallness he deducts, logic- 
ally enough, that it can carry only a 
tiny drop of honey at a time, which 
is perfectly true. That this drop is 
even ‘tinier in his imagination than 
in actual fact is a detail for which he 
can hardly be blamed. With this tiny 
drop of honey in mind as his unit of 
measurement, when he hears of honey 
in tons and carloads he promptly goes 
into a tail spin so far as honey is 
concerned. He can’t make it seem 
real. That gap between a tiny drop 
and a carload is too great for his 
imagination to bridge. Without ac- 
tually thinking the thing out, he con- 
cludes that there is fraud somewhere 
along the line. Hence his well known 
mistrust where honey is concerned. 


He is just as ignorant and skeptical 
regarding other matters that concern 
bees. If you tell him, for instance, 
that you often receive a hundred or 
more stings a day and think nothing 
of it, or that a bee sting bothers you 
less than a mosquito bite, he is more 
than apt to tag you sadly as a charla- 
tan and shun you forthwith. 


Some education along these lines 
would increase the use of honey. To 
be sure, it would increase the number 
of beekeepers, too, and therefore to 
some extent the amount of honey 
produced, but I think that on the 
whole it would be of benefit to the 
trade. There are many qualified bee- 
keepers in the country who do not 
produce honey to any extent, be- 
cause, after all, there are a great 
many other things to do in the world. 
People who have kept bees intelli- 
gently become what you might call 
normal honey customers —that is, 
they buy honey just as they buy other 
things, whenever and wherever they 
want it. Thus it seems likely that 
the honey trade would benefit from 
having more beekeepers rather than 
less. 

At the same time we would do 
well to realize that this feature of 
skepticism is inherent in *.e honey 
trade. No other food is produced by 
an animal so far removed from the 
human kind; in no other line of busi- 
ness is there so vast a gap for the 
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layman’s imagination to bridge. He 
might have as little definite informa- 
tion about a cow, for example, as he 
has about a bee; he might think the 
scum that rises on milk is something 
to be thrown away, or that milk that 
comes in bottles is better than cows’ 
milk. But that is about as far wrong 
as he could go, for after all a cow 
lacks only a few of the attributes 
common to man, and man is prone to 
judge all creation by himself. 


Of course, people are learning 
about bees and honey all the time. 
The information is not only available 
but is being handed out to any who 
will take it. Yet no sooner do we 
get one set of people educated to the 
facts than a brand new generation 
of ignoramuses springs up and we 
have it all to do over again, and with 
the same handicap. So it seems likely 
that the nation as a whole will never 
become thoroughly honey-minded nor 
bee-conscious, which means that the 
producer of honey will always have a 
definite advantage in selling direct to 
the consumer. 


It need not be all house-to-house 
canvassing. There are other forms 
of advertising that can be called into 
play, notably newspaper and maga- 
zine space, exhibits at fairs, roadside 
exhibits; and when these have broken 
the ground and you have become 
known, direct mail appeal will bring 
results. 


The man who sells honey this way 
will find it to his advantage, usually, 
to sell to any small retail stores that 
he comes across. -If he explains that 
he is selling also to the private trade, 
but that this will really help the 
store trade by introducing the prod- 
uct, the storekeeper does: not mind 
laying in a small supply. As a mat- 
ter of fact this trade should be 
classed with the individual trade. 
The orders do not average any larger, 
if as large, and the merchant often 
is the more willing to buy because 
he figures that if the stuff fails to 
sell he can eat it. Also, although 
selling to other beekeepers who need 
more honey to supply their trade is 
tecnically of a different sort, I think 
most of it may be classed with the 
retail trade so far as selling prob- 
lems are concerned. Where a spe- 
cialty is made of that trade the case 
would of course be different. The 
beekeeper who makes a business of 
selling direct to the consumer would 
naturally sell only his excess or his 
off-grade honey in other ways. 

This direct selling is the real open 
door for the beekeeper. It is not a 
lazy man’s job. He must attend to 
business, as anyone who has tried it 
can testify. A good plan is to list 
each customer separately, giving a 
rather full report of all transactions 
with that customer, and then see that 
each gets just what he wants there- 
after. Each year your list of regular 
customers will grow and your selling 


costs decrease accordingly. Often a 
whole year’s supply can be delivered 
to the customers at one time. 

Here is a business within the means 
and the ability of almost anyone to 
build up to where it will yield a good 
living—“a good living and liberty,” 
to use a phrase that has long since 
gone into the discard and an idea 
that we would do well to resuscitate. 
Aside from the ordinary risks of any 
business venture, the chief danger, 
so far as I can see, lies in the “Big 
Business” idea. If you are success- 
ful at all, you will sometimes have to 
buy honey to supply your customers. 
And directly you do that the idea 
pops up: “Why not buy in car lots 
and sell in a wholesale way?” The 
reason why not is, as we have seen, 
that the minute you step into the 
wholesale field you are bucking an 
entirely different set of conditions. 
If you yield to that temptation you 
are on dangerous ground. 


Red Cross Garden Seed in 
Drought Areas 


The American Red Cross distributed 
610,000 assortments of garden seed 
te farmers in the stricken drought 
areas for the spring and summer gar- 
dens of 1931. Each assortment con- 
tained from fourteen to eighteen dif- 
ferent varieties of seed and had a 
retail value of from $3.50 to $4.00. 
The total cost to the Red Cross was 
more than the sum spent out of the 
national organization’s treasury in 
the previous year for disaster relief. 
Such services to victims of disasters 
is made possible by the support of 
the public. One of the avenues of 
public support is the annual Red 
Cross roll call, which will be held this 
year from November 11 to November 
26. Advertising notice of the roll call 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Every 
reader should help. 








New Bee Disease Looks 


Serious in Southeast 


R. E. Foster, apiary inspector of 
Florida, reports a rather serious out- 
break of the new bee disease which 
so resembles foulbrood, in several 
counties of north Florida and south 
Georgia. Many colonies have been 
killed and a greater number weak- 
ened so they will not gather a crop. 

Mr. Foster, in company with James 
I. Hambleton from the Federal Bee 
Culture office, is making a study of 
the trouble. 

The disease causes the death of the 
larve and pupe at the same stage as 
American foulbrood, the main differ- 
ence being in the odor. The new 
disease is said to smell somewhat like 
decayed fish. 

Killing the queen and introducing 
another in ten days seems to help, 
but the disease may reappear at a 
later period. L. D. Bray. 


American Bee Journal 
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HANS you made your plans for 
National Honey Week? Only 
just a few days left if you haven’t. 
Just around the corner. Government 
departments, large food companies 
and educational groups are giving 
national radio programs and state 
radio programs to stress the need of 
honey demonstrations. 

Listen in on Betty Crocker’s honey 
broadcast on the morning of Novem- 
ber 138, Friday, 9:30 central time, 
10:30 eastern time. All of Betty 
Crocker’s broadcasts this year are 
built. around the facts she obtained 
through actual interviews with eli- 
gible men on “What men want in the 
women they marry.” Around each 
trait these interviews brought to light 
she builds her recipes. The one trait 
honey lends itself to is unusually well 
developed in Betty Crocker’s broad- 
cast, and the recipes are the result 
of many months’ experimental work. 

Whatever you intend to do, see 
that everything is lined up before the 
week starts, then during the week 
you can actually do. There is a pro- 
gram of suggestions outlined just for 
beekeepers, which you can get from 
the American Honey Institute, 225 
Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Radio talks, newspaper ar- 
ticles, outlines for honey demonstra- 
tions, plans for honey exhibits are 
prepared and will be sent to you for 
a small charge covering the bare cost. 

Do not forget publicity. Your local 
papers will carry a photograph and a 
story if you ask them in the right 
way. Local pictures are always popu- 
lar, Offer prizes of jars of honey to 
every hundredth customer making 
any purchase at the store with which 
you are cooperating. 

Offer a prize for the best honey 
parade, honey tableaux in school. 
Start a honey girl contest. Promi- 
nent local persons will be glad to act 
as judges; prizes, of course, to be 
jars, pails or combs of honey. 

If you have some particular insti- 
tution in your city or county, donate 
enough honey to them so papers will 
carry a story about the crippled chil- 
dren, the orphans, or the old folks 
at such institutions enjoying National 
Honey Week, all because John Brown 
(you) gave them a sixty-pound can 
of honey, gave their cook some spe- 
cial honey recipes, brought over an 
observation hive and talked to them 
on bees and honey. The publicity of 
such programs is worth far more than 
money spent in advertising. 

Do Not Procrastinate 

It is true many beekeepers have 
not secured a surplus this year, others 
but 25 per cent of a crop, others per- 


haps half acrop. You may feel, “Let 
the fellow with a crop do all this 
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work; I don’t know why I should do 
anything.” You may feel that you 
can slide along on your neighbor’s 
program. 

Remember, crops will not always 
be below normal. Next year you may 
have the crop. If you pave the way 
this year during Honey Week, and 
stimulate local honey sales, you will 
be just that far ahead next year. The 
pioneering has to be done sometime, 
and it is a good time to start now. 
Buy honey from beekeepers who have 
a surplus and be prepared to meet 
your local market demand. This will 
help to provide an even distribution 
of honey and perhaps sometime in 
the future you will be able to sell 
some of your honey to beekeepers 
with a short crop to keep their local 
market. 

There is logic in continued honey 
publicity—a steady honey conscious- 
ness means to establish honey as a 
staple. Do not put off, but plan to 
participate this year in National 
Honey Week. Next year it will be 
that much easier. 

This 1s our last reminder. Order 
your stories and your helps now from 
American Honey Institute. 





Some Precautions in Burning 


Disease 


By J. H. Sturdevant 
Nebraska 

Commenting on Mr. E. S. Miller’s 
article, “One Quick Way to Dispose 
of Disease,” in the July Journal, I 
desire to question the method Mr. 
Miller gives, even though he probably 
can handle it safely enough. Will 
beekeepers generally be sufficiently 
careful and thereby avoid “one quick 
way to spread disease?”’ 

We cannot be too careful about 
giving directions which may not be 
as carefully followed as we ourselves 
might do. What Mr. Miller writes is 
very well presented and quite to the 
point until he mentions digging the 
pit in which to bury his “burnings.” 
He says, “Dig a saucer shaped hole 
in the ground, a foot or so deep and 
three or four feet in diameter.” 

Now right here is the weak point. 
With a hole so shaped and only a foot 
or so deep, the waste honey which 
perhaps will not have been burned 
will stand the possibility of being dug 
up and exposed to bees, thereby 
spreading disease again about as 
badly as would have been the case 
if the honey had been left on the 
hive to be robbed out. This is es- 
pecially true if the hole has been dug 
in a place where pigs can dig for the 
charred wood. They will sometimes 
dig several feet in the ground for 
charcoal, especially if it is anywhere 








near the top to start them digging 
deeper. 


The hole should be dug to a depth 
of three or four feet right down into 
the ground, with steep sides — not 
sloping, wherein anything might lodge 
to be found later by either bees or 


other animals. After the burning has 
been completed, the hole should be 
completely filled to the top with the 
earth originally removed. 


We have also found that the use of 
kerosene is safer and that it burns 
better than gasoline. About killing 
the bees, we prefer to use Cyanogas 
or sulphur. The former works in- 
stantly and thoroughly, while sulphur 
is very satisfactory and less danger- 
ous to handle than either gasoline or 
Cyanogas. Bisulphide of carbon may 
also be used, but it at the same time 
is an explosive and must be handled 
with care. 


In my opinion, the burning should 
not be done in the day time, since 
the burning combs. will attract bees 
from miles. 


Mr. Miller’s method also lays a 
real danger open when he mentions 
the removal of “two or three frames 
... Why not drop the entire hive 
in the hole without taking any chance 
of dripping honey, or dropping dead 
bees over the ground? 

Mr. Miller is quite to the point in 
stating that one should “Remember 
that trying to save any infected 
combs is a most expensive proceed- 
ing.” This is true of any part of the 
hive, in my opinion. 





I’m Going to Have a Hobby 
of My Own 


Let’s sit down under the oki apple 
tree and talk it over. You want me 
to subscribe to the Journal. I like it 
real well. It is clean, wholesome 
reading, no tobacco ads or patent 
medicine. Of course, there are hob- 
bies, including the Modified Dadant 
hive. 


I am mad at someone (it must be 
you) for making such a thing. I have 
had four for four years and I would 
be glad to trade them for ten-frame 
hives without soaking anyone with 
them. I bought them with a lot of 
bees. 


Isn’t it queer that folks have these 
hobbies? There are those x-ray 
queens that will go right into an 
empty hive any time of year and in 
four days have it full of bees and 
honey. I'll have a hobby myself in 
a few more years. 

I am in the bee business because 
my health prevents me doing heavy 
work, and the bees keep me out of 
devilment and help my wife buy 
bread. Just now she has to help me 
buy bee supplies. 

Marion J. Benjamin, 
Indiana. 
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Larger Sized Bees 


For some time there has been a discussion of the idea 
advanced by Mr. Baudoux, of Belgium, of making a larger 
cell in foundation, so as to obtain larger worker bees. We 
have always been opposed to this idea, because we have 
feared that queens might lay drone eggs in larger worker- 
cells than the bees build naturally. According to the 
most accurate measurements, there are 838 worker-cells 
built naturally by the bees in a square decimeter. Mr. 
Baudoux has tried several different ‘measurements and 
has recommended 700 to the square decimeter. 


In the “Bee Kingdom,” published at Cairo, Egypt, of 
September, 1931, page, 192, Dr. Abushady discusses this 
matter. As the Egyptian bees are smaller than the stand- 
ard Italian and European bees, he has supplied his colo- 
nies of Egyptian bees with foundation measuring 900 to 
the square decimeter. He states that this is the ordinary 
comb foundation used in Europe and the United States, 
although, by the measurement of standard foundation it 
is supposed to be of only 830 to 850 cells. In running 
foundation through the mills, it is quite often the case 
that it is slightly stretched in length, and this adds to the 
size of the cells, in one direction at least. For this reason, 
we fear that, if we were to make foundation of 700 cells 
to the square decimeter, it might be produced large 
enough, by stretching, to induce the queens to lay drone 
eggs in these combs. 

Would larger bees produce more honey? In view of 
the limited experience so far obtained, we doubt very 
much whether they would prove better. If the larger 
cells do not induce the production of drones, it may be 
that the future will induce us to use larger worker foun- 
dation. 


Convention Programs 


Now that the secretaries of the various organizations 
are preparing the programs for the winter meeting, they 
will do well to hunt up the July issue of the American 
Honey Producer and read the article by James I. Hamble- 
ton. 


Hambleton made a very good analysis of the average 
beekeepers’ meeting, with practical suggestions for im- 
provement. He suggests that the highly technical paper 
is better published in some journal, where it can be 
studied at leisure, and that the time given to such papers 
in conventions is largel wasted. He regards the average 

rogram as unbalanced, and suggests that there should 

e a definite aim in mind in building a program, with 
speakers selected because of their ability to handle special 
features. 


Hambleton points out several places where the bee- 
keeping industry has gone off on a tangent. His sugges- 
tion to the secretary to have a definite plan in mind and 
to build a program to meet that need, rather than to let 
every speaker choose his own subjéct regardless of its 
relation to the plan, is wise. 


Judging Bees 


An interesting part of the exhibit of the honey depart- 
ment at the average State Fair is the showing of live 
bees. Usually there are cash prizes offered for the best 
queens. The contesting queens are usually shown in 
observation hives with a frame of bees and brood. It 
thus becomes necessary for the judge to decide on appear- 
ance alone. He must assume because the queen is good 
looking that she is also good in oe, He judges 
her also from the appearance of her bees. If the bees 
are uniform in their markings and of about the color 
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which the judge thinks is correct for the particular race, 
he gives a high rating. 


The most careful judge may thus give first prize to a 
queen whose colony makes a poor showing in honey pro- 
duction. It is important, of course, that winning queens 
should be of pure stock and of good appearance, but it 
is even more important that they possess qualities which 
insure profit to the owner. The colony which gathers 
two supers of hone where another gets only one is cer- 
tainly more desirable than another which might have 
better marked bees. Some means of uniting production 
with appearance must be worked out before there is any 


assurance that prizes awarded for live bees will be prop- 
erly placed. 





Another Wax 


And now we learn that methods have been developed 
to extract wax from the flax plant. Flax wax is very 
similar to beeswax, but has a higher melting point and 
is somewhat harder and more brittle. It is said to be 
especially valuable for uses requiring a high polish. It 
is dark in color, and this fact may prevent it from re- 
placing beeswax in products requiring light coloration. 

Flax wax may be secured from the dust and refuse 
at the plants where flax is utilized in the preparation of 
linseed or fibre, and is therefore a by-product to be util- 
ized as an additional source of revenue to the flax pro- 
ducer. The cost of erecting plants for extracting the 
wax is considerable and some time is likely to elapse 
before its utilization becomes common. 





Poor Stuff 


More honeydew than usual has been harvested the past 
season. It is to be — that beekeepers will use great 
care to separate the honeydew from the merchantable 
honey and avoid putting any of it on the retail market 
where it will be offered for table use. Nothing is so dis- 
astrous to honey markets as to sell unpalatable honey 
or honeydew to the housewife. One lot of bad honey will 
stop the use of honey in the average family for a long 
time. -Such a product should be sold to the tobacco manu- 
facturers or baking trade, where it can be utilized prop- 
erly. It must of necessity be sold at a very low price, 
but better not sell it at all than let it go into the retail 
channels of trade. 





Sweet Clover Still Marches On 


It is difficult for those who have not visited the Plains 
States to realize what a change in the bees pasture of the 
region has recently taken place. Official estimates place 
the number of acres of sweet clover in the state of Ne- 
braska as 30,000 in 1920, whereas in a period of ten years 
to 1930 it had increased to 1,125,000 acres. 


Thus we see Nebraska has shifted her position from a 
state of little importance as a honey producer to one of 
the best in the short period of ten years. Only a small 
part of the available bee pasture is as yet utilized. Since 
sweet clover is grown as a pasture crop in Nebraska to 
a larger extent than in other states, there is every reason 
to expect that beekeeping will be more permanent than 
in the regions where it is grown in rotation with small 
grain. 

Similar conditions prevail in portions of the surround- 
ing states of Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Kansas. 
Larger apiaries and larger average yields are developing 
a stable industry where formerly honey production was a 
minor sideline. 


American Bee Journal 











Competitor of Honey 


Unfortunately in the average home honey is commonly 
regarded only as a spread for breakfast cakes. In nine 
cases out of ten where honey appears on the table it will 
be confined principally to this use. Such being the case, 
any food product which replaces cakes or muffins on the 
breakfast table becomes a competitor of honey. The 
tendency is constantly toward lighter morning meals, and 
this restricts the use of any spread. Where formerly 
bacon and eggs were followed by cakes, we now often 





0- find only fruit and toast or cereal in use. It is commonly 
ns estimated that the decline in the use of breadstuffs has 
it destroyed the market for a hundred million bushels of 
ch S f this d h 

rs wheat in recent years. ome 0 is decrease has come 
.T- where honey formerly went along with the wheat product. 
ve As long as the use of honey is confined to such an un- 
~ important role, beekeeping can never be an important 


p- industry. To suggest new outlets and new uses for honey 
which will interest the consumer is the big problem facing 
the industry. With sufficient attention such outlets could 
be multiplied indefinitely and demands greatly increased. 


od 
‘y Capitalize Honey Week 
be National Honey Week will have but little success unless 
It the rank and file of beekeepers get behind the movement 
“ and take advantage of its opportunities. If every bee- 
se keeper will call upon or telephone every restaurant and 
of hotel owner in his vicinity and remind them of the dates 
il- of Honey Week and ask that honey be featured on the 
- bill of fare during that time, he will see some benefit. If 
“ ’ he will urge every grocer to cooperate and to make a 
special effort to sell honey to his customers, much more 
honey Will be sold. 
The advantage of special weeks lies in the combined 
effort of many individuals to call attention to a special 
st product. It is much easier to secure such cooperation at 
at such a time, and if the bee men take advantage of the 
- many kindly disposed agencies much good will result. It 
‘s is hardly to be expected that a few friendly industrial 
2y concerns will be able to put it over simply because they 
ill call attention to honey along with their own products. 
1s Every such mention will help, but it takes the combined 
u- > . 
D- efforts of every person interested to make it a real suc- 
e, cess. 


il Local grocers will feature honey, local hotels will offer 
it, local papers will publish good stories about honey and 
its uses, and local clubs such as Kiwanis, Rotary or Lions 
will devote a program to our interests if we approach 
them diplomatically at a time when National Honey Week 
is in progress. The success is up to each of us in our 
e own locality. 


New Fruit Outlet 


a A new development of far-reaching possibilities is just 
. coming to public attention. A delicious type of frozen 
e fruit has been developed in the United States Department 
0 of Agriculture. After seeds have been removed, the fruit 
n is reduced to a pulp, syrup is added and the whole thor- 
il oughly mixed and frozen. A product with a smooth 
texture and fine flavor is the result. The original flavor 
i- of the ripe fruit is fully retained. 
B. By means of new methods it is thought that this prod- 
4 uct can be kept for long periods of time and transported 


for long distances. There is every reason to believe that 
its use will become very common and that it will result 
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in greatly increased prosperity for such fruits as are 
suited to this special use. Since dessert fruits offer serious 
competition to honey, it is probable that this new treat- 
ment will make some difference in the market for our 
product as well as that for ice cream. The many new 
developments in other fields emphasize the importance of 
seeking new outlets for honey to replace markets lost to 
competing products. 


Pollen 


The presence of an abundant source of early pollen is 
a very important consideration in the selection of a bee- 
keeping location. A late summer supply is almost equally 
important. The beekeeper who has plenty of pollen 
available at critical seasons hardly realizes how favorable 
is his situation. 


The writer has been impressed many times with the 
difficulties of those whose apiaries are located in neigh- 
borhoods with a heavy honeyfiow during a short season 
and little for the bees the rest of the year. With abun- 
dant pollen in early spring the bees build up normally 
and with little attention on the part of the beekeeper. 
With similar abundance in late summer, brood rearing 
is likely to be continued until there is a large cluster of 
young bees to begin the winter. 


While a large acreage of some major honey plant is 
essential to large scale honey production, the abundance 
of pollen for brood rearing is equally important. In fact 
it is probably easier to succeed in a location which will 
produce a hundred pounds of surplus per colony, with 
plenty of pollen at all seasons, than to do so in a location 
which will yield double the amount of surplus honey and 
yet lacks the support for the rest of the year. 


Some of the most successful bee men live in localities 
where yields are moderate, but which provide this essen- 
tial condition. The saving in labor in fussing with the 
bees in an attempt to supply the conditions which nature 
failed to do makes an important item in the year’s busi- 
ness. 


Low Prices 


The price of honey and of other farm products has 
been down for some time. The things which we must 
buy are gradually coming down to meet them. The dollar 
will buy far more than it would a year ago. While prices 
of our product are likely to remain at a low point for 
some time to come, the falling prices of other commodi- 
ties makes our money go farther and increases our buying 
power. 


We can hardly look forward to a greatly increased 
price for honey for some time to come, but it will prob- 
ably advance when prices of other products do likewise. 
The price per unit is not the important thing, but the 
comparative price of what we buy with the price of what 
we sell. It matters little whether it be high or low as 
long as there is equality. 


Changing Pastures 


Our correspondence indicates that a number of bee- 
keepers who live in localities which were formerly centers 
of good bee pasture are under the necessity of moving. 
Where alfalfa was once raised for seed we now find 
farmers growing sugar beets and the beekeeper in the 
neighborhood is out of luck. Likewise, in some places 
where sweet clover was raised extensively for seed while 
prices ruled high, we now find the sweet clover plowed 
under green for a soiling crop. There is a large area on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
where beekeeping was carried on very extensively a few 
years ago, where few commercial honey producers re- 
main. In some irrigated valleys of other mountain states 
commercial honey producers have moved out or are pre- 
paring to move as soon as a suitable location can be 
found. There is thus an extensive shift in the centers 
of production. In portions of Texas the clearing of 
extensive areas which formerly provided catclaw and 
huajillo has destroyed the bee pasture. 
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i” this locality we can produce good 
chunk honey and good extracted 
honey, but we have never been able 
to make a success of section honey, 
so we find bulk comb or chunk honey, 
bottled with extracted honey, is the 
logical practice for turning what we 
are able to produce. For handling 
the honey and packing it, we have 
developed a system of our own which 
is simple, inexpensive and efficient. 
Liquefying the Honey 

We have tried to show in the pic- 
ture of our liquefying and bottling 
equipment as good a view as possible 
of our provision for doing this work. 
Honey is first ‘liquefied in the large 
tank at the back, a stock watering 
tank, supported on legs of iron pipe. 
The tank is heated underneath by a 
stove or heating plate. The stove 
and the bottom of the tank are sur- 
rounded by two metal skirts to con- 
fine the hot air and enable the heat 
to be used fully. The flame from 
the stove should be about eighteen 
inches from the bottom of the tank, 
and the inside metal skirt surround- 
ing the tank should not come below 
the top of the stove. .I have used 
both gas and coal oil stoves success- 
fully. 

The inside metal skirt just men- 
tioned, to surround the stove, is two 
feet deep. The heat from the stove, 
after working on the bottom of the 
tank, finds its way down to the lower 
edge of the skirt and passes out 
where it is again caught by a second 
metal skirt at the outside, rises to the 
top to find its way into the stove pipe 
which shows at the side of the tank 
in the picture. Then it passes up to 
the top of the tank and enters to 
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pass the heat around the sixty-pound 
cans, making full use of it in this 
way. 

There is also a hot air door in the 
inner skirt which may be opened to 
increase the temperature of the ex- 
haust at will, so if any chunks of 
granulated honey remain in the sixty- 
pound cans they can be liquefied 
and made to drain out. 

We often fill the tank with cans 
of honey that are granulated solid 
and then, by applying hot air directly 
on them through a straight stove 
pipe at the side, from a hot air burner 
directly on the floor, we are able to 
liquefy the honey entirely so it drains 
out and collects in the tank. Then 
the gas plate under the tank itself is 
lighted and the honey brought up to 
145 or 150 degrees. 


At left: the bottling room, des- 
eribed in the story by Mr. 
Small. The washing rack sits 
on top of the small filling tank. 


Be‘ow: the extracting room and 
equipment, neat, compact and 
efficient. 


Simple, Inexpensive Equipment for Home Packing 


Sometimes in the fall we let the 
burner on the floor go all night, then 
heat the honey from under the tank 
the next day. This makes a good 
warm room, too, for cutting the 
chunk honey, and the combs of honey 
do not have a chance to chill. 

The big liquefying and refining 
tank is covered at the top by a 
smaller inverted tank plainly shown 
in the picture. This cover tank is 
raised and lowered by ropes and 
pulleys. 

Inside this big liquefying and re- 
fining tank the sixty-pound cans are 


_inverted on a removable rack, at a 


distance from the bottom. If the 
honey is at all granulated we drive 
a nail in the bottom of the cans to 
admit air so the honey will begin to 
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run out as soon as it gets soft and 
mushy. 

After the honey has reached a 
temperature of 145 to 150 degrees,. 
we allow it to stand for an hour or 
more, during which time most of the 
air bubbles rise to the top, carrying 
with them grains of pollen, bits of 
wax and other small particles. Then 
the cover is lifted, the empty cans 
taken out and the honey in the tank 
skimmed. 

Regarding agitators in honey tanks, 
if heat is applied at the bottom slowly 
an agitator is unnecessary. In fact 
I think honey will clarify better with- 
out one. We get a tubful of skum 
from a carload of honey. 

The honey passes out of this tank 
through a pipe, ending in a valve, 
from which the hot honey drains into 
the small receiving tank, which is 
kept covered with a cloth. This is 
also an ordinary four-foot. stock 
watering tank. 

It is from this smaller tank that 
we bottle the honey. It is supported 
on a pipe stand also and provided 
with a gas plate underneath and a 
square hot air skirt extending to 
within six inches of the floor. The 
brass cocks through which the honey 
is drawn out into the containers are 
located in the tank bottom outside 
the skirt. Both tanks are equipped 
with thermometer jackets, since tem- 
perature should be accurately con- 
trolled. 

When draining honey from the big 
tank to the smaller one, a strainer 
sack is tied over the outlet valve 
before the honey is released. In 
the receiving tank the honey goes 
through another settling process and 
is allowed to cool to about 110 to 
115 degrees before it is bottled. 

The brass filling cocks do not drip 
when they are closed. In seven hours’ 
actual’ working time two girls draw 
and cap the bottles, while two other 
girls fill the bottles with chunk honey. 
In this time they will pack from 100 
to 140 dozen jars. 

In filling the honey jars we have 
a pad of papers near at hand, about 
6x8 inches, and one of these papers 
is kept under each jar as it is being 
filled, to catch any honey that may 
spill. This little paper is easily re- 
moved and helps to keep the jars 
from becoming sticky. Each jar is 
filled with the cut comb honey first, 
then with extracted honey to a cer- 
tain height and weight, finally capped, 
labeled and cased. 

The night man washes the bottles 
and heats the honey. A boy in the 
day time seals the cases and ships 
the honey, shifts the supers around 
and does many little things. One 
girl does the labeling by hand. —~ 

Washing the Bottles 

The bottles should be washed in 
soft, hot water, free from minerals, 
then drained. A wash rack, like that 
shown in the picture, holding six 
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bottles, makes it possible to wash 
fifty dozen in three hours’ actual 
time. The wash rack is provided with 
a device that closes tight against the 
bottles so they are handled as one, 
and when they are washed they are 
dumped out in a row to drain. 

In washing, the bottles are dipped 
into the hot water three times, shaken 
out thoroughly, placed on clean pa- 
pers and handled as little as pos- 
sible. Each jar must be clean. To 
keep them so, they are placed in the 
cases from which they were taken, 
with the inside corrugated partitions 
removed and the cases cleaned of all 
dirt. 

Bottles are put in upside down, 
handling them as little as possible. 
Clean, bright, shiny jars are abso- 
lutely necessary. The cardboard par- 
titions are put back into the cases 
again when the bottles are filled and 
ready to pack. 


Cutting the Comb Honey 


The equipment for cutting and 
handling the bulk comb or chunk 
honey is shown at the back of the 
picture. A cutting rack like the one 
the girl is using hangs on the wall at 
the back. We use a very thin, sharp 
knife and also a flattened, pointed 
wire “specker” with which to remove 
undesirable particles from the chunks 
before they are placed in the jars. 
This hangs on the little tub at the 
right side, which is for dead bees and 
specks. 

The clean cuttings and the drip 
go into the larger tub under the rack. 


In this tub is a disk of hardware 
cloth, like those which hang on the 
wall above the girl’s head, fits into 
the bottom, supported by two bot- 
tom bars, to insure good drainage 
for the cuttings. A pipe lock nut, 
fitted with a pipe plug, is soldered 
into the bottom edge of the tub as 
an outlet. 


The Extracting Room 


Our extracting room is separate 
from the packing room, and every 
effort is made to keep both of them 
as neat and tidy as possible. We use 
linoleum on the floor of the extract- 
ing room and like it well. 

The picture shows the arrangement 
for extracting. We uncap over a tub 
with a pipe lock nut for a drain, and 
a disk of hardware cloth one-fourth- 
inch mesh laid on supports at the bot- 
tom for drainage of cappings. We 
use several of these tubs. 

In the picture note the rack for 
holding the uncapped combs before 
placing them in the extractor. We 
run two hundred colonies for chunk 
honey and two hundred for extracted 
honey, and find that this outfit meets 
our requirements nicely. 





Illinois State Meeting, Nov. 17-18 


The forty-first annual convention 
will be held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
Springfield, Illinois, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 17-18. 

This is just a reminder. Full de- 
tails were published in the October 
number. 








Here is a picture that tells its own 
story. When Charles McGarity de- 
cided to take a trip East, he had a 
sign painted on his tire cover to tell 
the world about Montana honey. The 
unusual way of advertising honey 
attracted much attention in eastern 


Telling the World About Monta 
“3 i, ee 


na Honey 





cities, and groups gathered about the 
car in Philadelphia, Atlantic City and 
other places to enquire about the 
state where they produce honey by 
the carload. Beekeepers may well 
use the tire cover for this purpose 
much more generally. 
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Yes things are nice, indeed, when 
Bee Brand spices and honey are 
blended with other ingredients. When 
one does not know the story back of 
Bee Brand one thinks this particular 
trade name is just another coinci- 
dence. But when I asked Eleanor 
Howe, home economics director of 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, how it happened that their 
products carried the trade name of 
Bee Brand, she stated that she would 
have Mr. William M. McCormick, 
president, tell me himself. . 
This is what Mr. McCormick wrote: 
“Many years ago, when we realized 
that we were about to put on the 
market a series of products which we 
hoped would at some time assume 
notional distribution, we began to 
look for a brand name which would 
visualize to the consumer the careful 
search for fine flavors which has al- 
ways been carried on in our back- 
ground as part of the process of 
manufacture of our products. The 
study of bee culture has always been 
a very interesting one to me. In 
thinking over the problem of deciding 
upon a brand name for our products, 
therefore, I remembered the fact that 
the life work of the bee is that of 
gathering flavors, so to speak. The 
life work of McCormick & Co. was 
also to be that of gathering flavors. 
We knew, too, that the result of 
the bees’ work, honey, was one of 
Nature’s finest foods. We, too, 
planned to have our products of the 
finest, selecting only the best of fla- 
vors in making up the various prod- 
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ucts of our manufacture. In this 
way the bee again typified our. pur- 
pose. 

“At this time, too, even though 
McCormick & Co. was still very small, 
we had begun to have visions of 
sometime developing a vast industry 
where the wheels of machinery would 
hum as busily as the bees in a busy 
beehive. The desire to fulfill this 
ambition acted as a third incentive 
in the choosing of the name ‘Bee 
Brand.’ 

















ELEANOR HOWE 
Director, Home Economics Department 





Honey and Spice, 


and All Things 
Nice 


By Malitta D. Fischer 
American Honey Institute 
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The experimental kitchen maintained by 
McCormick and Co., Baltimore, Md., where 
the spice and honey combinations given here 
were worked out. 





“Then, last of all, the bee had al- 
ways won my individual admiration 
because of its indomitable courage 
and because of its intrinsic value to 
mankind. We wanted that same cour- 
age to be woven into the history of 
McCormick & Co., and perhaps most 
of all we wanted to produce products 
which would prove of intrinsic value 
to our customers the country over.” 

Certainly these were good reasons 
for picking a certain brand name, 
were they not? Could you see the 
McCormick plant today you would 
agree with me that the decision Mr. 
McCormick made so many years ago 
must indeed have been a good one, 
for this organization is now gathering 
flavors from all corners of the globe. 
Their plant houses the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the United States. 
It has floor space of twelve and one- 
half acres, and in addition to exten- 
sive offices and factory departments 
it maintains a completely equipped 
private printing plant, analytical labo- 
ratory, machine shop, assembly hall, 
cafeteria, and research department. 
The building faces the Baltimore har- 
bor and steamers from distant lands 
unload their cargoes only a few feet 
from the front door. In these ship- 
ments may be found vanilla beans 
from Mexico and from the islands of 
the Far East. Here also may be found 
orange and lemon oils from far-off 
Sicily. Every corner of the globe 
pours raw spices and extracts onto 
these docks. 

After the products reach the fac- 
tory, cleanliness is then the law which 
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supersedes all others. All operations 
of cleaning, blending and packing of 
Bee Brand spices and extracts and 
other food and drug products, sold 
under this brand name, are per- 
formed by sanitary labor-saving ma- 
chines. These products are then 
packed in all tin, air-tight canisters 
so that they will reach the consumer 
in perfect condition. 

The trade mark—the honeybee in 
flight—has been spread from north 
to south and from coast to coast 
throughout the United States. 


That’s just part of the story back 
of Bee Brand spices and products. 
Mr. McCormick’s interest in the 
honeybee did not cease after he had 
decided to use it as his brand name. 
His interest continued, and as a re- 
sult his home economics department 
has been cooperating with American 
Honey Institute the past two years. 
Miss Eleanor Howe, director of the 
home economics department, stopped 
off at Indianapolis on her return from 
the American Home Economics con- 
vention to discuss with members of 
American Honey Institute plans and 
McCormick’s participation during Na- 
tional Honey Week. 

Honey will be featured in recipes 
broadcast by the home economics de- 
partment of McCormick & Co. at that 
time. An announcement of National 
Honey Week, together with congratu- 
lations and best wishes from McCor- 
mick & Co., will be included in the 
Bee Brand Cookery News, a publica- 
tion which is issued regularly by the 
home economics department and 
which is sent to thousands of home 
economists all over the United States. 


Miss Howe and her assistant, Miss 
Carter, are now working on many 
spice and honey combinations in the 
experimental kitchen maintained by 
McCormick & Co., It should be in- 
teresting to beekeepers to know that 
both Miss Howe and Miss Carter are 
members of the business section of 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation and that the past year Miss 
Howe was secretary of this section. 
Miss Howe and Miss Carter conduct 
cooking schools and do considerable 
radio recipe broadcasting, and it is 
fortunate for beekeepers that the 
McCormick organization is still in- 
terested in the bee and its product, 
honey. 


Of course you want some of the 
nice honey and spice combinations. 
Here are a few developed in the ex- 
perimental kitchen of McCormick & 
Co.: 

Honey Feather Cake 


cup shortening 

cup sugar 

cup honey 

cups cake flour 
teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup milk 

egg whites 
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WILLOUGHBY M. McCORMICK 
President, McCormick & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


% teaspoon Bee Brand Almond 
Extract 


Cream shortening and add the 
sugar. Add the honey and mix well. 


' Sift the dry ingredients and add al- 


ternately with milk and Bee Brand 
Almond Extract. Add the beaten egg 
whites. Bake in three layers in a 
moderate oven (860° F.) about 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


Honey Cakelets 
1/3 cup shortening 
1/3 cup sugar 
% cup honey 
eggs 
2/3 cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoons baking powder 
cup water 
teaspoon vanilla extract 
teaspoon cake and pastry spice 
ounce chocolate 
Cream shortening and add sugar. 
Add the well beaten eggs. Sift dry 
ingredients and add alternately with 
water and vanilla extract. Divide 
into two parts. To one add one tea- 
spoon Bee Brand Cake and Pastry 
Spice; to one part add one square 
chocolate, melted over hot (not boil- 
ing) water. Bake in tiny greased 
muffin pans in moderate oven (365° 
F.) for about fifteen minutes. 
Note: Care is necessary in making 
cup cakes to avoid overmixing. Stir 
as little as possible. 


Spiced Honey Cookies 

% cup fat 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

1 egg 
1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg 


% teaspoon mace 
% teaspoon vanilla extract 
% teaspoon almond 


Cream fat and sugar. Add honey 
and extracts and egg. Sift the dry 
ingredients and add. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on cookie sheet. Bake in 
moderate oven (365° F.) ten to 
twelve minutes. 


Honey Spice Cake 
cup shortening 
cup sugar 
cup strained honey 
eggs 
cups pastry flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon soda 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon Bee Brand Cinnamon 
teaspoon Bee Brand Cloves 
teaspoon Bee Brand Nutmeg 
cup sour milk 
teaspoon Bee Brand Vanilla 
Extract 
cup nut meats (broken) 


Cream shortening and add the 
sugar. Beat in the honey. Beat yolks 
of eggs and add. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents. Add one-fourth cup to nuts 
and add. Add the rest alternately 
with sour milk and vanilla. Fold in 
the beaten whites. Bake in a well 
greased loaf pan in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) forty-five to fifty minutes. 


Applesauce Spice Cake 
cup shortening 
cup sugar 
cup honey 
egg 
cup pastry flour 
teaspoon Bee Brand Cinnamon 
teaspoon Bee Brand Cloves 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon soda 
cup applesauce 
teaspoon Bee Brand Vanilla Ext. 


Cream shortening, add sugar and 
honey. Add egg, well beaten. Sift 
dry ingredients and add alternately 
with applesauce and Bee Brand Va- 
nilla Extract. Bake in loaf pan 350° 


F. about forty minutes. 
** * 


1 
1/3 


Beekeepers interested in receiving 
the additional honey recipes now be- 
ing worked out in the McCormick 
Company experimental kitchen may 
no doubt secure them by writing to 
the Home Economics Department, 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Mary- 


land. ry 





Fifty Kinds of Honey 

A clipping from a St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, sent in by Mr. Claywell, of 
Missouri, reports that the bees of 
Serebrennikov, a famous beekeeper 
near Moscow, have produced fifty 
sorts of honey in distinct color and 
flavor. He claims that his bees be- 
come accustomed to the scent of dif- 
ferent flowers. 

(It makes good reading, anyway.— 
Editor.) 
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A Glimpse of Missouri Beekeeping 


Where Bees Are Kept As One Item in a Diversified System of Agriculture 


OT long since I dropped into a 
drug store in a south Missouri 
town. The druggist is a friend of 
mine whom I had not seen for more 
‘than twenty years. When asked about 
the condition of business in that lo- 
cality he stated that it was not far 
from the usual volume, not counting 
the boom years. When I expressed 
surprise in view of the general com- 
plaint, he replied: “Here in the 
Ozarks we do not produce very much 
of any one crop, but we do produce 
a little of a great many things, and 
it is hard to starve that kind of a 
country.” 1a 
To look at the land one would think 
it a poor country, for the soil is thin 
and rocks are everywhere present. 
To look at the people, however, one 
gets a different impression, for they 
are well dressed, live in comfortable 
homes, drive good cars and have an 
air of prosperity which is substantial. 
The druggist had offered the right 
explanation. The region prospers be- 
cause of its diversification. There is 
no denying the fact that incomes are 
below normal and some feel the 
pinch, but I heard less complaint 
there than in regions with far greater 
natural wealth. 

Missouri is a state with ‘greatly 
diversified resources. Perhaps no 
state in the entire Union has a 
greater variety. Nearly every fruit 
common to America, excepting the 





By Frank C. Pellett 


sub-tropical varieties, will grow with- 
in its borders. Some of the best corn 
lands are found in the northwestern 
counties, while equally good cotton 
lands lie in the southeastern corner. 
There is timber and minerals, live 
stock and wild game. There are large 
areas devoted to vegetables, and some 
of America’s most extensive flower 
farms are in Missouri. There is an 
average annual rainfall of 36 to 40 
inches, with a growing season of 
nearly six months. 

It is not in such a country that we 
expect to find the phenomenal crops 
of honey. Rather it is the kind of 
region where one can expect to get 
something every year. It is not the 
strenuous, bustling, busy kind of re- 
gion, but rather the comfortable, safe 
and agreeable kind, where life flows 
on safely and happily. Missouri is a 
safe and sane kind of commonwealth 
where folks are still hospitable and 
where the housewife still lays up a 
bountiful provision of fruits and 
vegetables for winter. 

Most of the Missouri bee men carry 
on in the old-time way, keeping bees 
along with hens and fruit and a gar- 
den. One finds them interested in 
bees for the love of them as much as 
for the honey. 


The State Apiarist 


At a recent state fair at Sedalia I 
met a number of wide-awake, genial 
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K. C. Sullivan, John Dodgen, and J. F. Diemer in the Dodgen buckwheat field 
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honey producers and learned a lot 
about conditions under which they 
worked. K. C. Sullivan, the: state 
apiarist, had a short business trip 
in prospect which was to take him 
through the southwestern part of 
Missouri. He invited J. F. Diemer, 
Missouri’s well known queen breeder, 
and the writer to accompany him. It 
was too good a chance to miss and 
the three of us spent several very 
interesting days in a region which I 
had known many years.ago, but had 
not seen recently. 


Sullivan is a native of the Ozarks 
and is quite at home in the hill coun- 
try. He is a genial fellow and a 
hustler. He gets things done be- 
cause he knows what he is after and 
keeps going. Disease eradication is 
not a pleasant job and Sullivan has 
a man’s size task on his hands to 
handle, in a state with as great a 
variety of conditions as are to be 
found in Missouri. In addition to his 
position as state apiarist, he is also 
state entomologist and state plant 
commissioner, so is responsible for 
most of the regulatory work in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Honey Plants 


Most of the large scale honey pro- 
duction in Missouri is in the north- 
west corner of the state, where sweet 
clover is extensively grown. In the 
area north of Kansas City there are 
a number of bee men who number 
their colonies by hundreds. Seven 
hundred colonies is the largest outfit 
with which I am familiar, but crops 
in that area justify making beekeep- 
ing an exclusive business. 


It is amazing what a change sweet 
clover has brought to the business 
of honey production during the past 
thirty years. Wherever that plant 
becomes dominant in the crop rota- 
tion of an important farming com- 
munity, we find beekeeping taking 
on a new aspect. Instead of a side- 
line, it usually becpmes an exclusive 
business, with seasons of failure ex- 
tremely rare. Since the plant is con- 
stantly coming into new territory and 
the acreage is rapidly extended, we 
have reason to expect that honey 
production will continue to expand 
as long as markets will lend encour- 
agement. 


Sweet clover, however, is not grown 
extensively except in a comparatively 
small part of the state. White Dutch, 
or pasture clover, is widely dis- 
tributed and in wet seasons furnishes 
the greater part of the crop. Where 
there is hardpan or thin, gravelly soil, 
as is the case in many places, white 
clover dries out quickly and fails to 
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J. P. Williams house apiary at Joplin, Missouri 


provide much surplus in the average 
season. 


Along the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers and also in the valleys of other 
streams there are many locations 
where dependable fall flows are gath- 
ered and profitable crops harvested 
nearly every year. The Indian cur- 
rant, commonly called “buckbrush,” 
is very common on the hillsides and 
in pasture lands. It is probable that 
there is no state where more honey 
is harvested from this source than in 
Missouri. It blooms in mid-summer 
and yields a mild honey of amber 
color. 

It is from heartsease and Spanish 
needle that the bulk of south Mis- 
souri honey is stored. In favorable 
seasons they get good crops from 
white clover, and most years there 
is some from thoroughwort, but 
heartsease and Spanish needle are the 
standby over a large area. In the 
south half of the state there is a 
rather long list of plants which add 
something t6 the prosperity of the 
beekeeper, but no one thing in suffi- 
cient acreage to justify large apiaries. 
Thus we find small yards of less than 
fifty colonies to be the rule. 

In the Ozark region the sneeze- 
weed, which is closely related to the 
bitterweed of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, is widely distributed. The 
honey from sneezeweed is very bitter 
and the presence of this plant offers 
something of a problem. It blooms 
along with heartsease and Spanish 
needle, and if the bees chance to 
work on all three at the same time 
the quality of much honey is spoiled. 

In the southwest part of the state 
there is some gumweed. It is not 
the same species as found in Colo- 
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rado, but larger and more vigorous 
in its growth. It is very similar in 
other respects and it is assumed that 
the honey is of like quality. How- 
ever, the plant is seldom sufficiently 
common to make much difference in 
the honey crop. 


The picture shows a buckwheat 
field at the apiary of John Dodgen, 
who lives on an Arkansas farm ad- 
joining the state line of Missouri. 
There are many small fields of buck- 
wheat, but climatic conditions are not 
favorable for large yields of honey. 
The bees work the buckwheat for a 
time in the morning and get enough 
honey to darken the yield from other 
sources. I have never seen any 
characteristic buckwheat honey any- 
where in the Middle West like we see 
in the eastern states. 

Toward the southeast we find a 
changing flora. Persimmon is com- 
mon, and as we get down from the 
Ozark uplift we find melons and cot- 
ton, along with cowpeas, providing 
the bee pasture. 

Although we hear little of big 
crops from Missouri beekeepers, a 
visit to the state reveals surprising 
interest in beekeeping in some locali- 
ties. In the vicinity of Joplin there 
is a county association with forty or 
fifty members. It would hustle some 
of the heavy producing centers to 
find a local membership to come up 
to that. The house apiary shown in 
the picture belongs to one of this 
group, J. P. Williams, a man who 
operates a planing mill for a liveli- 
hood and keeps bees and grows vege- 
tables and fruits to make life really 
interesting. 

Having lived for several years in 
the Ozarks in my youth, I can never 


forget the attractions of that coun- 
try. As we grow older and events 
recede we have a tendency to forget 
the unpleasant things and the draw- 
backs and to remember the agreeable 
ones. The things which stand out in 
my memory of south Missouri when 
I lived there are the abundant fruit, 
lucious blackberries which grew in 
the fencerows, loaded peach trees, 
and persimmons ripening in autumn; 
the clear, sparkling streams, mild and 
sunny winter days, wild turkeys in 
the woods, friendly people always 
glad to see you and to give you the 
best they had, and wild flowers every- 
where. Although my neighborhood 
was rather poor for beekeeping, I 
remember it because of the big clover 
year, when every beehive yielded an 
astonishing crop. To me, Missouri is 
still a land of milk and honey. 





Inspector of Honeybees— 
Huh! 


I am sending you a clipping from 
the Hinton Daily News, West Vir- 
ginia, issue of August 6, 1931. We 
quote from it as follows: 


“We learn with surprise that West 
Virginia has an inspector of honey- 
bees. The News confesses its ignor- 
anee about the honeybee industry. 
Also it confesses it had not occurred 
to it that the inspection of bees was 
a job of such importance that it re- 
quired the attention of a paid office- 
holder. 


“If honeybees are to have this dis- 
tinguished attention, why neglect the 
humble, but useful, fishing worm? We 
suggest it to the next Legislature to 
make a place for some worthy toiler 
in the political vineyard. But why 
wait? The need for a new job may 
be more pressing than occasion will 
allow. Suppose the governor appoint 
a Supervising Inspector of Fi8Shing 
Worms and a Terminal Director of 
Tumble Bugs. 


“We have already borrowed four 
million dollars and, so long as the 
borrowing capacity of the state keeps 
up, there is really no need to limit 
job-making.” 

This quotation proves conclusively 
why West Virginia is one of the back- 
ward states. The recent death- of 
Inspector Massie probably acquainted 
the News with the fact that there is 
a bee inspector in West Virginia. 

Such articles as this fill one with 
disgust, especially when inspired by 
death. Neither advertiser nor reader 
can get full value for their money 
from “Tank Town” newspapers of 
this caliber. Perhaps the editor will 
explain why the beekeeper should not 
have protection in comparison with 
the tax he pays? 


Hiram H. Bear, 
West Virginia. 
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The Use of Honey in New Food Combinations 


By Mildred G. Day 


Home Economics Department, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


VERY day we are finding new 

uses for honey, but before they 
become common practice we must 
teach others and do a little bit. of 
educational work. When you are sell- 
ing honey, suggest uses for it. Tell 
the housewife that it is a healthful 
sweet, that cakes, cookies and breads 
stay moist much longer when made 
with honey, that a fruit cocktail 
sweetened with honey is delicious. 

Honey has even been recognized 
by nutritionists and is being used in 
infant feeding to a certain degree. 
Children whose food has been sweet- 
ened with honey since babyhood do 
not readily acquire a taste for other 
sweets. 

This year members of the Home 
Economic Department of our com- 
pany are trying to do their share in 
educating people to use more honey 
by giving demonstrations at several 
state and county fairs. 

One of the newest things that I 
have read about honey cookery is 
that it is not necessary to use soda 
in honey recipes to neutralize the 
acid. The amount of acid is very 
small and if soda is left out the re- 
sulting product is just as good if 
baking powder is used. Of course, if 
sour milk is used in the batter it 
would be necessary to use soda. 

We have been interested in honey 
at the Kellogg Company for about 
five years — ever since Mr. Kellogg 
decided to advertise honey on every 
package of cereals produced in the 
factory — and over a million pack- 
ages are manufactured every day. 
We also print three honey recipe 
booklets and the honey stickers for 
the bottles and jars. We know that 
you appreciate this because of the 
many fine letters we receive. How- 
ever, we want you to know that we 
also appreciate your fine cooperation, 
and I have one example of that right 
here —a label for a pail of honey 
with one of our recipes printed 
upon it. 

This Honey Krisp cookie recipe 
which I shall make is one of Mr. 
Kellogg’s favorites— one that was 
sent to us from his home. I thought 
you might enjoy some this evening, 
- Honey Krisp Cookies 
1/8 cup shortening 
% cup honey 
2 eggs 
% cup sour cream 
1% cups flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon soda 
% cup chopped dates 
% cup nutmeats (black walnuts 

are delicious) 

1 cup Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
Nutmeg or vanilla flavoring 
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Cream shortening and honey. Add 
well-beaten eggs and sour cream. Sift 
the flour with baking powder, salt, 
soda, and add to first mixture. Stir 
in dates, nuts and Rice Krispies. Add 
flavoring. Drop with dessert spoon 
on buttered pan about three inches 
apart. Bake in moderate oven 375° 
F.) for twenty-five minutes. Yield: 
Two dozen cookies 2% inches in di- 
ameter. 


Honey All-Bran Spice Cookies 


% cup shortening 

% cup honey 

1 egg (well beaten) 

1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 

1 1/3 cup flour 

% teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped raisins 


Cream shortening and honey. Add 
egg and All-Bran. Beat well. Sift 
flour with cloves, cinnamon and 
baking powder. Add chopped raisins 
to flour and add to first mixture. Stir 
well. Drop by teaspoonful on greased 
baking sheet, keeping them 2% 
inches apart. Bake in moderate oven 
(400° F.) about thirty minutes. 
Yield: Two dozen cookies 3 inches 
in diameter. 


I had always wondered if it would 
be possible to use comb honey in any 
of our recipes, and so one day I ex- 
perimented. I found that the Honey 
Date Bars were delicious made with 
comb honey. 


Comb Honey Date Bars 


2 eggs, beaten light 

% cup comb honey 

% cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 

% cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

2 cups dates, seeded and chopped 
fine 

% cup nutmeats, cut fine 


Beat eggs until light. Add comb 
honey and mix well. Add All-Bran 
and flour which has been sifted with 
baking powder and salt. 
and nuts and bake in a greased pan 
about forty-five minutes in a moder- 
ate oven (350-375° F.). Cut in bars 
while cake is still warm. Put a small 
amount of powdered sugar in a paper 
sack, drop bars in sack and shake 
until they are well covered with pow- 
dered sugar. Yield: One dozen 1%4x3 
inches. 


One day last winter I was testing 
recipes in-the diet kitchen ‘and I 
found this delicious one for -Fig 
Honey Bread: 


1 egg 
% cup brown sugar 





Add dates: 


% cup honey 

1 tablespoon melted shortening 
1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 

2% cups flour 

% teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup chopped pecans 

1 cup chopped figs 

1% cups milk 


Beat egg, add sugar, honey and 
melted shortening. Mix well. Add 
All-Bran. Sift flour with soda, baking 
powder and salt. Add pecans and 
figs to flour mixture. Add dry in- 
gredients alternately with milk. Bake 
in greased loaf tin in a moderate 
oven (375° F.) for one hour and fif- 
teen minutes. Yield: One large loaf. 


We may think that a muffin is a 
muffin, but this one is different be- 
cause it is made of honey, of All- 
Bran, and is topped with a cinnamon 
apple: 


Honey All-Bran Muffins 
2 tablespoons shortening 


% cup honey 
1 egg 
1 cup milk 


1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

2 cups Kellogg’s All-Bran 

Cream shortening and honey. Add 
well-beaten egg, milk and All-Bran 
and let soak until most of moisture 
is absorbed. Sift flour with baking 
powder and salt. .Add to first mix- 
ture. Bake for thirty minutes in 
moderate oven (400° F.). Yield: 
Twenty small muffins. 

Note: Small pieces of apple rolled 
in sugar and cinnamon and placed on 
top of muffin before baking make a 
delicious variation of this recipe. 

A cake that always proves popular 
is the honey pound cake. Even if 
it does take a lot of beating to make 
it good, I believe it is well worth the 
effort. This may be frosted with the 
uncooked honey icing. . 

Honey Pound Cake 

1 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

% cup honey 

4 eggs (beaten separately) 

2 cups pastry flour 

% teaspoon ginger 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon orange flavoring 


Cream the shortening and sugar. 
Add honey and well-beaten egg yolks. 
Sift the flour with the ginger, cinna- 
mon and soda and add to the first 
mixture. Fold in stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs and flavoring. Beat ten 
minutes. Put into a warm tin with 
high sides and bake for an hour in 
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a moderate oven (350° F.). 





Yield: 
Twelve servings. 


Uncooked Honey Icing 


tablespoon butter 
tablespoon honey 

ege 

tablespoon cream 

cups powdered sugar 
teaspoon vanilla extract 


Cream butter and honey. Add 
well-beaten egg and cream. Beat 
well. Add powdered sugar gradu- 
ally. Flavor with vanilla. 


Here is a little trick with a grape- 
fruit that many are glad to know: 
Let the grapefruit stand in a pan of 
hot water for about five minutes. 
Peel. (Soaking in hot water makes 
grapefruit peel very easily.) Break 
into sections. Cut membrane with 
scissors on narrow edge and remove 
all membrane. Arrange attractively 
on small plate, set in a cool place to 
chill, and serve with honey. This 
would be nice for breakfast or for 
a fruit cocktail in the dinner menu. 
Another delicious cocktail may be 
made with cantaloupe balls, water- 
melon balls and black cherries. Just 
before serving, pour lemon juice and 
honey over the melon and fruit. Any 
fruit combinations may be used for 
such a cocktail. 


Some day when you are wondering 
what to cook for dinner—don’t cook; 
try making a Fruit Plate. Use your 
favorite fruits and melons for this 
plate. Cut or dice ingredients in 
attractive pieces and arrange on 
luncheon plate. Sweeten with honey. 
Garnish with parsley, lettuce, water- 
cress or candied fruit. Serve with 
sandwiches or muffins. Then make 
a Honey Krisp Roll for dessert. 


Honey Krisp Roll 


1 cup of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
(rolled and measured after roll- 
ing) 

% cup chopped dates 

% cup chopped nut meats 

8 marshmallows (cut in pieces) 

% cup honey 

% pint whipping cream 

% cup of rolled Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies (for outside of roll) 


Mix all ingredients except whip- 
ping cream and one-half cup rolled 
Rice Krispies Whip cream until stiff. 
Fold mixture into whipped cream. 
Shape into a roll and cover with 
rolled Rice Krispies. Line a pan with 
waxed paper, sprinkle with rolled 
Rice Krispies and: place roll in pan. 
Chill from four to six hours. May 
be kept for several days. When ready 
to serve slice with a sharp knife, top 
with whipped cream sweetened with 
honey and garnish with a fresh or 
preserved strawberry or cherry. 
Yield: Ten to twelve servings, 
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Low Prices Open New Markets 


By L. T. Floyd, Provincial Apiarist 
Manitoba 


HE present state of the honey 

market may in the long run prove 
a great advantage to the beekeeping 
industry if we make the most of it. 
At the present time the matter of 
price seems to scarcely be considered 
if a good sale can be made. This atti- 
tude is not an unmixed evil. The 
producer may connect with customers 
that will in the future be of great 
value to him. 


In the province of Manitoba we 
have made some important discov- 
eries. First, a beekeeper called at 
my desk one day with this question: 
“Do you know that they sometimes 
feed honey to prisoners?” “Well,” 
he stated, “I have just learned that 
our largest prison near Winnipeg 
buys annually three tons of honey 
from a neighboring province and that 
I produce better honey almost in 
sight of the institution and sell it 
for two cents a pound less than they 
are paying.” This man approached 
the purchasing agent for the institu- 
tion and secured the order for him- 
self. 


This discovery started something. 
Upon inquiry regarding our provin- 
cial institutions, it was learned that 
the Government purchased annually 
thirty tons of corn syrup. One pro- 
vincial gaol served fifty pounds of 
corn syrup a day. A visit to the pur- 
chasing agent gave the information 
that the price paid the manufacturers 
in barrels was higher than the present 
market price of honey in ten-pound 
pails. 


When the attention of the Premier 
of the province was drawn to this 
matter he, after the facts were pre- 
sented, expressed his entire willing- 
ness to have this product replaced in 
in the future with Manitoba honey. 


Following this a visit was made to 
the relief department of the Unem- 
ployment Bureau, where corn syrup 
was daily being served in meals to 
four thousand unemployed. The pur- 
chasing agent then agreed to have 
honey used instead of the syrup. 


So things are happening fast with 
us and low prices have opened up 
new markets, and we now are watch- 
ing for some other undiscovered mar- 
ket in our midst, that we can serve 
with our excellent product. We have 
listened with interest to the discus- 
sions, regarding honey versus corn 
syrup, in the states to the south of 
us in the past. We are now at close 
grips with this matter and so far are 
winning, but the point I want to make 
is that without the low prices we 
would have had no talking point. 

We feel that once the change has 
been made, a local product will find 
jt an easy matter to hold the market 







over a product manufactured from 
an imported grain. Corn is not grown 
extensively in Canada. 


Carbon Tetrachloride a Safe 
Fumigator 


In your September number, on 
page 427, in your answer to “Arkan- 
sas,” you say that “bi-sulphide of 
carbon and carbon tetrachloride can 
be used to fumigate stored founda- 
tion and combs, to prevent the dam- 
age by waxmoths, and that, since 
these are evaporating explosives, care 
should be used not to bring a light 
or fire near.” 

That is correct advice as to carbon 
bi-sulphide, but does not apply to 
carbon tetrachloride, since carbon 
tetrachloride is one of the best known 
fire extinguishers in daily use. Car- 
bon tetrachloride is the base fluid 
used in Pyrene extinguishers as well 
as in Fyr-Fyter. It volatilizes at a 
temperature of about 160 degrees 
and forms a blanket of gas heavier 
than air which blots out a fire quickly. 
It is very efficient in putting out gaso- 
line fires as well as paint and oil fires. 

I have kept foundation in frames 
set up eighteen months, fumigating 
them with sulphur and stacking one 
super above another, but making sure 
that there are no cracks anywhere. 
It is best to use a tight bottom board 
with several thicknesses of newspaper 
on it. 





R. H. Polk, Georgia. 
(You are right. Accept our thanks 
for your correction.—Editor.) 





Following the Bee Line 


Miss Josephine Morse, the well 
known New England bee lady, has 
written a book. “Following the Bee 
Line” is largely made up of stories 
of Miss Morse’s personal experiences 
with bees. She first became inter- 
ested in bees at her home on a Massa- 
chusetts farm and studied them in- 
tensively for a number of years. 
There is a vivid description of the 
time when she attempted to move a 
colony of bees to distant pastures to 
get a crop of honey by the migratory 
method, of the escape of the bees and 
the wild ride she had in getting home 
again. Information concerning the 
lives and habits of the insects is con- 
veyed by means of stories of hiving 
swarms, transferring bees, hunting 
bees in the woods, and other activities 
in which Miss Morse engaged during 
the years of her life as a bee lady. 

The book is nicely printed, illus- 
trated with photographs and bound in 
cloth. It is published and sold by 
the Thomas S. Rockwell Company of 
Chicago. 
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HIS name is possibly new to the 

majority of beekeepers. Those in- 
terested in history of bee culture are 
familiar with names as Reaumur, 
Swammerdam, Huber, Langstroth and 
Dzierzon, but have possibly never 
read the name Jansha, although he 
was a great master of apiculture and 
made many valuable discoveries and 
inventions for which others later re- 
ceived credit. He was actually the 
first teacher of beekeeping in an offi- 
cial position. 


Anton Jansha was born in 1734, 
in Breznica, a village in the former 
Austrian province of Carniola, as the 
son of a beekeeper. Early he became 
acquainted with’ the art of beekeep- 
ing. Later on he started an apiary 
of his own. In 1766 he had about 
one hundred colonies of bees in his 
possession, when he left for Vienna 
to study artistry. He was a very 
talented student and _ studied for 
three years copper-plate engraving 
and drawing at the Viennese Art 
Academy. 


In 1769 Empress Maria Theresia 
of Austria arranged for the founda- 
tion of a beekeepers’ school at Vi- 
enna. The Economic Society of 
Lower Austria started a search for 
a man capable to fill a teacher’s po- 
sition at this school. Jansha sent in 
his application, which resulted in his 
appointment on April 7, 1770, as an 
Imperial and Royal Teacher of Bee 
Culture, with a yearly salary of 600 
guiden ($250.00). 


He started his activity with a dem- 
onstration apiary at the “Augarten,” 
a public park at Vienna. He gave 
lectures: and demonstrations to the 
members of the Imperial family and 
the public. Maria Theresia, herself, 
often appeared and took Jansha’s ad- 
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vice, which resulted in the advance- 
ment of Austrian beekeeping. 

Jansha also did considerable writ- 
ing. In 1771 he published a book, 
“A Treatise on the Swarming of 
Bees.” He did not live to see his 
best book in print. He died suddenly 
in 1778. One of his students, Joseph 
Muenzberg, published in 1775 the 
sensational book, “The Late Anton 
Jansha’s (a very experienced Bee- 
keeper and Imperial and Royal 
Teacher of Bee Culture at Vienna) 
Complete Teaching of Beekeeping.” 
The book contained two hundred and 
fourteen pages and seven copper- 
prints made from Jansha’s own draw- 
ings. 

The contents of this book were far 
ahead of anything published in this 
line at that time. Several editions 
were published later on; the second 
edition in Prague in 1777, the third 
edition in Vienna in 1790, the fourth 
in Lemberg in 1807, and the fifth 
edition in Holbruck in 1900. All 
those editions are very rare and hard 
to obtain. There are also three edi- 
tions in Slovenian, in 1792, 1906, and 
1922. The two latter are revised by 
Franz Rojina, a beekeeping teacher 
and editor of a Slovenian bee journal 
in Ljubljana, Carniola, whose son, 
Frank Rojina, is a beekeeper in Ex- 
celsior, Minnesota. Furthermore, there 
are two Bohemian editions, in 1775 
and 1849. 

Jansha was a keen observer and 
revealed many unknown facts about 
the honeybee. According to Jansha’s 
theory, there are only three types of 
individuals in a bee colony. “The 
best known of these are the worker 
bees. These are looked upon by 
many. people as an intermediate kind, 
neither males nor females, but with- 
out sex. This mistake has been 





“he Life of Anton Jansha* 


* Published as Paper No. 237 of the Miscellaneous Series of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


By Erwin C. Alfonsus 


Formerly of the Division of Entomology, 
University of Minnesota. 
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“T do not kill any bees to obtain 
honey and wax, but keep them 
vigorous and healthy, so they 
produce wax and honey again 
the next year.”’ 


— Jansha. 


COWS 


cleared within the last years by a 
peculiar discovery. Bees produce a 
new mother from common worker 
brood after the old queen is lost. If 
they are able to produce a female 
queen from worker brood, the female 
sex must have been in the egg before. 
Who wants to doubt now that the 
worker bees are also of the female 
sex?” 

“The second type are the drones. 
It is said about them that they have 
to lose their lives at the end of the 
honeyflow, so they need not be fed 


-by the worker bees during the win- 


ter. The drones do not work; they 
don’t forage; they don’t build any 
comb. Some people look upon them 
as water carriers, but they are mis- 
taken. The drones are of male sex 
and their only duty is the fertiliza- 
tion of the queen.” 

The third individual in the colony 
is, according to Jansha, the queen, 
leaderess, or bee mother. In his de- 
scription he says: “She is supplied 
with a sting, but uses it only upon 
its own kind—never upon human or 
other animals; she never flies out ex- 
cept for mating purposes or with a 
swarm.” Against the statements of 
many other writers, before and after 
him, he declares: “The queen is the 
only and true bee mother, because 
without a queen no worker bees can 
be produced.” 

Very surprising is Jansha’s opinion 
about the mating of the queen. “A 
young queen does not produce worker 
brood unless she has mated. The 
mating only takes place in the air. A 
virgin queen from an afterswarm 
does not mate while swarming, but 
on the third or fourth day after, if 
the weather and flow conditions are 
favorable. If one stands on the side 
of such a hive observing the entrance 
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between 9 o’clock in the forenoon 
and 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the queen will appear, accompanied 
by a number of workers and drones. 
She will turn around several times 
to remember the location of the hive 
so she may find it on her return. 
Then she flies around the hive several 
times and finally turns up into the 
air. If not lost out of sight, one will 
see the drones diving down at her 
with great speed, which seems to be 
the mating. After a few minutes she 
returns to the hive. If the mating 
did not take place the first time, she 
will repeat her flight either on the 
same day or another; sometimes sev- 
eral attempts are undertaken. Before 
the queen re-enters her hive, she flies 
around it several times. On this oc- 
casion the following characteristics 
can be observed: If the hindmost 
pointed part of her abdomen, where 
the sting is situated, is open, or some- 
thing white, thin and thread-like is 
visible there, which looks injured or 
torn, then the mating took place suc- 
cessfully.” This was the first correct 
statement in the bee literature on the 
subject of mating. 


Jansha also reared his own queens. 
He either took the virgins of after- 
swarms and introduced them to small 
colonies, where they were mated, or 
he distributed abundant swarm cells 
to such colonies. When either one 
of these was not available, he used 
newly built comb with very small, 
“hardly noticeable’ larve. When 
these larve were not situated in the 
cells on the edge of the combs, he 
cut the combs down until the edge 
was bordered by brood. He then 
shook bees in abundance on this 
comb, locked them up for several 
days and fed them well. The ripe 
cells obtained in this way were dis- 
tributed in small mating colonies or 
transferred directly to queenless 
colonies. His mated queens were in- 
troduced by means of a small wire 
cage with a sliding cover. He set the 
cage for hours into the queenless 
colony and released the queen later. 


The appearance of drone brood in 
hopelessly queenless colonies (laying 
workers) was also known to him. He 
calls this drone brood in worker cells 
“false brood” and noticed the smaller 
sized drones from such colonies. He 
knew that a drone-laying colony does 
not accept a queen, but he had a 
method of curing this state by smok- 
ing the bees off their comb into an 
empty hive and giving them a caged 
queen. Then he uncapped all the 
drone brood in the old hive, and after 
several hours of confinement he al- 
lowed the bees to. enter their old 
housing, and while they marched in 
he released the queen. 

Jansha’s methods of management 
were far ahead of his time. He 
opened or contracted the entrance 
according to the season. He supered 
his colonies if they needed it, pre- 
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vented swarming by cutting cells or 
provided additional room. He in- 
vented a swarm trap which is still 
used in certain parts of Europe and 
increased the number of his colonies 
by the same methods which are prac- 
ticed today. He fed his bees with 
honey and fruit juices when they 
were short of stores, but warned 
against feeding bad honey of an un- 
known source... “Do not trust the 
bought honey as a feed; it might pro- 
duce foulbrood.” Furthermore, he 
knew that drifting bees and robbers 
spread the disease. 


His descriptions of the symptoms 
of this disease check with any up-to- 
date bulletin or text book. The “‘only” 
and “safest”? remedy for this disease 
which he knew is given in his own 
words: “Drive the bees into an empty 
unused hive, which is to be burned 
afterwards, because the bees carry 
the rot along. After that leave them 
locked up for three days without any 
feed until all of the old honey is used 
up and the bees are entirely clean. 
On the third day shake them on the 
ground, a board, or a bed sheet and 
let them crawl into a new, empty and 
clean hive. One should help the weak 
ones with a rod. Then they have to 
be fed with good honey, to restore 
their vigor so they may fly to the pas- 
tures. The diseased hive has to be 
removed and has to be burned after 
the honey and wax has been taken 
from it. This honey has to be cares 
fully kept from the bees. It can be 
sold, but cannot be used as a bee 
food. In fall, when the flow has come 
to an end, it is best to destroy the 
bees with the hive.” 


Looking over Jansha’s writing one 
cannot help admiring the wonderful 
knowledge of this simple Slovenian 
farmer. Although the Slovenian lan- 
guage was his native tongue, -his 
writings appeared in well written 
German. Jansha’s hive was the modi- 
fication of the Carniolan hive. He 
advocated tue use of this box-hive on 
many occasions, finding it more suit- 
able for migratory apiary manage- 
ment than the round straw skep. At 
the time of his life and many years 
later his findings and theories were 
taken for fairy tales and soon were 
forgotten. Writers such as Berlepsch 
and Ehrenfels did not express one 
good word for Jansha. One hundred 
years after Jansha had died the value 
of his writings was truly recognized. 
Today, reading over his work it is 
hardly believable that such things 
have been written more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, because it 
contains so much of our present day 
knowledge of bees. 
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The California Inspection Law 
to Be Tested 


By R. B. McCain 
California 


A suit has been filed in the Su- 
perior Court of San Joaquin County 
asking that the California bee in- 
spection law be declared unconsti- 
tutional and that an injunction be 
issued against the enforcement of 
the law by the official inspectors. 
John Gray, an attorney at law, of 
Stockton, is plaintiff, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, its director, and 
all the state and county horticultural 
commissioners, who are the official 
bee inspectors, are made defendants 
in the case. 


The complaint is an eighteen-page 
document which goes into particulars 
in regard to the nature of brood dis- 
eases, their treatment according to 
the methods authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, and the alleged actions of 
the enforcement officers in connection 
with events that have been in litiga- 
tion for several years past. Stripped 
of legal phrases, the complaint as- 
signs the following reasons for asking 
that the law be declared unconstitu- 
tional: 


1. It denies equal right of protec- 
tion, because it permits inspectors to 
destroy one man’s property while 
omitting to inspect all other bees and 
property in the same territory. 

2. It permits those who are skilled 
in the art of treating brood diseases 
to treat infected materials in advance 
of inspection, and makes it a crime 
to treat infected materials after in- 
spection. 

8. It makes the diagnosis and 
judgment of the individual inspector 
final, and denies due process of law 
to the person whose property is de- 
stroyed. 

4. It recognizes cures by other 
means than destruction, but makés it 
a crime to save property by these 
means. 

5. It is unduly oppressive on those 
who are the unfortunate victims of 
brood diseases. 

6. It is class legislation, because 
the presence of diseases in the apiary 
does not make honey unfit for human 
use; therefore the law was not in- 
tended for the protection of the pub- 
lic. 

7. It permits commercial beekeep- 
ers, under appointment as deputy in- 
spectors, to treat and save their own 
property, withholding information 


(Continued on page 510) 
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HILE driving on a visit to P. C. 

Chadwick at Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, M. H. Mendleson, of Piru, 
met with an auto accident from the 
effects of which he passed away on 
September 26, at Ramona Hospital in 
San Bernardino. 

Mr. Mendleson was born in New 
York seventy-eight years ago and as 
a young man kept bees in that state. 
He was attracted to California by 
the report of the shipment of ten 
ears of comb honey to New York by 
J. H. Harbison, in 1878, and decided 
California was the best place for him. 
He worked for R. Wilkin, at Sespe, 
two years before starting out for 
himself. 

He came to California in 1880 and, 
almost from the beginning of what 
we term commercial honey produc- 
tion in the state, Mr. Mendleson has 
been closely associated with Cali- 
fornia beekeeping. For many years 


M. H. Mendleson, Veteran California Beekeeper, Passes 


By L. L. Andrews 
California 


he has been an authority on honey 
production, especially comb honey. 
His banner crop was reported at one 
hundred tons of extracted honey, 
which in those early days was con- 
sidered a phenomenon. Mr. Mendle- 
son often said afterward he could 
have made more had he been able 
to get enough help to harvest the 
crop. 

He owned as high as two thousand 
colonies of bees at one time and was 
one of the first beekeepers to dis- 
cover that to winter bees with a big 
reserve of honey is the best assur- 
ance of a good crop. His usual 
methods of operation called for mov- 
ing from sage to beans. He moved 
to orange also for several years. 


He was a beekeeper of the old 
school, sticking closely to details. It 
was hard for him to turn a modern 
“lightening operator’ loose in one 
of his apiaries to cut corners and to 











Mendleson talking to a group of California beekeepers 









make honey while the sun shines, as 
the saying goes, a thing a fellow 
must do at times to take advantage 
of a big honeyflow while it lasts. 


As a judge of honey and honey 
exhibits at the various fairs, he was 
much sought and always responded 
if at all possible for him to do so. 
Few and far between were the meet- 
ings of beekeepers without Mr. Men- 
dleson present. Although of a re- 
tiring nature and not given to public 
speaking, nevertheless he was con- 
sidered an authority and his opinion 
was often asked and always freely 
given. 

During thirty-five years of our ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Mendleson, we 
have always found him a kindly, 
thoughtful, serious man, willing to 
give of his time and money for any 
cause of value to the industry. Mr. 
Mendleson was a charter member of 
the Knights of Pythias Lodge No. 120 
of Ventura, under whose auspices his 
funeral was held on October 1. It is 
understood that Mrs. P. C. Chadwick, 
at his request, is to take charge of 
his effects and act as an administra- 
tor of his estate. 


After a long and well spent life in 
the great out-of-doors, how fitting it 
is that his body should lie under the 
grass-covered sod in a most lovely 
spot overlooking the beautiful orange 
groves, with the San Bernardino 
Mountains and the snow-capped peaks 
in the distance. 





The California Inspection Law 
to Be Tested 
(Continued from page 509) 


from the public, while destroying the 
property of the farmer, the orchard- 
ist, the small boy, and the back-yard 
beekeeper. 


These seven reasons are discussed 
in detail in the body of the docu- 
ment. No matter what the individual 
personal opinion in regard to this 
case may be, it is of vital importance 
to every beekeeper in America, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be settled 
for all time on its merits. 





Poisoning Bees 


In September, 1931, issue, page 
433, you ask for information about 
arsenic poisoning of bees if grass- 
hopper bait is spread. If county 
agents and farmers are using black- 
strap molasses, I am not sure how 
attractive it will be to bees when 
spread out in minute doses like they 
spread bait, but in my experience in 
Washington State and North Dakota 
we were able to secure sugar beet 
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waste, a sort of cattle feed molasses, 
that never attracted bees out in pas- 
tures. 

The sugar beet waste is much 
cheaper than cane sugar molasses and 
seems to kill almost as well, in our 
experience. 

In campaigns in North Dakota a 
large part of thirty-odd townships 
were poisoned in Bottineau County 
of forty-four townships. In Washing- 
ton State it was in northern Okano- 
gan Valley, the Canadians also poi- 
soning on their side. 

Where sweet clover is to be poi- 
soned while honeybees are working 
it, we found alum water (one to 
fifty) drove grasshoppers out of the 
patch, and it may have slightly dis- 
turbed the honeybees, but it is not 
supposed to kill either hoppers or 
honeybees. 

A. C. Burrill, Missouri. 





Fine Lectures at Hereford 
(England) Convention 


We are in receipt of a report of 
the lectures given at the beekeepers’ 
convention held at Hereford, Eng- 
land, June, 1931. We are asked to 
give a review of the seven lectures 
contained. 

D. Morland, in charge of the bee- 
keeping work at the Rothamstead Ex- 
periment Station, addressed the con- 
vention on “The Anatomy of the 
Bee” and “Is This Colony Healthy?” 
He described both American and 
European foulbrood, sacbrood and 
minor diseases, 

Under the subject, “‘The Hive and 
Its Relationship to Honey Produc- 
tion,” William Hamilton, of Leeds 
University, complains of the multi- 
plicity of hives on the market, many 
of which differ only in small details. 

He stresses the need for equipment 
which meets the needs of the bee- 
keeper, and bases his discussion en- 
tirely on the number of eggs a queen 
can lay at the height of her power 
before the honeyflow. How much 
breeding space will she require? We 
must have some conception of the 
size of brood chamber needed for our 
queens. However, he does not think 
that there is any right size of frames 
or brood chamber which is suitable 
for all conditions. He thinks bee- 
keepers use the size of hive and the 
size of frame which has developed 
in their particular region. The main 
thing is to have a hive which affords 
the beekeeper full control of his bees 
at all times. 

J. B. Short, of the British Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries, de- 
scribes the proposal for applying a 
national mark to British honey. The 
British ministry has published a re- 
port on the subject. 

The new British national mark 
may only be applied to honey pro- 
duced by bees in England and Wales 
and up to the standards of select 
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honey, grading to be performed by 
the packers or graders acting on their 
behalf. Permission to use the na- 
tional mark will probably be made 
conditional on the use of standard 
containers. 

William Hamilton also has a splen- 
did lecture on the production of 
comb honey, which we hope to re- 
peat in full some other time. 

Other articles follow: “Swarms 
and Swarm Control,” by J. Price; 
“The Treatment of Acarine Disease,” 
by Colonel Howorth. Altogether a 
most interesting report. 





Let’s Get Together 


The beekeepers, at least in the 
central and northern states, do not 
need more people interested in bees 
nor more bees. There are too many 
bees now. I am not sure that we 
have much cause to worry about foul- 
brood. Since the good Lord placed 
this weed to control production, it is 
merely up to us to take care of our 
bees, and the weeds will give us little 
trouble. If the bees are not worth 
caring for, sell them and get out. 
Bees in bad order will not pay for 


the time spent fooling with them any- 
Way. 

What we need most is a way to 
sell honey and of staying together on 
prices. There is no sense in adver- 
tising and selling honey a cent lower 
than the man who advertised last 
week. If you cut a cent under your 
neighbor, he will have to come to 
your price and you will both stand a 
loss. And, listen brother, when price 
cutting starts, buying stops. The 
buyer will wait until the next issue 
of the paper to see for how much 
less he can get his honey. 

When we can get together and tell 
each other frankly prices at which 
we are to sell and let the price cutter 
know that he will only lower the 
standards when he begins to cut, we 
will begin to stabilize prices. 

When we start to show producers 
that we have something interesting 
to offer instead of flaunting the fiery 
cross, we will begin to get some- 
where. Just as long as a bee associa- 
tion has only a few beekeepers as 
members, it will fail to function in 
any effective way. 


J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 





Another view of the Piru apiary 





A crop stacked up shows that Mendleson was a veteran beekeeper in a very real sense 
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N the first article the construction 

of the Rauchfuss comb-honey su- 
per-mating nuclei was described and 
figured. Their use will now be con- 
sidered. The details of construction 
should be gone over again from the 
article in the October number thor- 
oughly to understand this discussion 
of how the nuclei are used. 


Filling the Nuclei 


Filling the nuclei with bees may 
be done at most any time, but for 
the beginner it is probably best that 
the bees be handled under ideal con- 
ditions, namely, a still, sun-shiny, 
nectar-gathering day. They may be 
filled right in the apiary. 

In the last article it was suggested 
that an inch comb of sealed worker 
brood be placed in one of the 1%- 











Filling the mating nuclei 
















This is the second article by 
Prof. Corkins on the Rauchfuss 
system of queen-rearing. The 
first article, in our October 
number, described the Rauch- 
fuss mating nuclei. The present 
article shows how Mr. Rauch- 
fuss uses them. 
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inch sections as a safety first measure 
for the novice. They should be pre- 
pared at the time they are taken to 
the apiary to receive the virgin 
queens or the ripe queen-cells. 

Although a quarter pound of bees 
is all that is ordinarily necessary for 
each nucleus, a few more should be 
used until the art of handling them 
is mastered. The dipper, to be used 
in transferring the bees to the mating 
boxes, should hold about one-third 
of a pound of bees. It may be made 
of a half-pound cocoa can by cutting 
away the upper third with a pair of 
tin snips, with the edges pounded 
flat so they will not be dangerous. A 
handle of heavy wire soldered onto 
the narrow side of the can, just above 
the center, serves nicely. 

Now you are ready to prepare the 
bees for their transfer from the full 
colony to the nuclei. Suppose the 
bees are in two standard hive bodies, 
with a queen excluder separating 
them, and the brood and queen con- 
fined to the top body. The bulk of 
the bees are smoked down or shaken 
to the lower body, with the queen left 
above. Then this upper body is set 
aside, together with thé queen ex- 
cluder, on a hive stand. 

The bees on the lower body are 
now in fine shape to handle and may 
be kept so over an indefinite period 





Use of the Rauchfuss Super-Mating 
Nuclei 


By C. L. Corkins 
Wyoming 


Herman Rauchfuss 


queen in one of his 
super-mating nuclei. 


by gently smoking and feeding with 
a sprinkling of thin syrup. 

Use the dipper to measure out the 
bees and to transfer them to the 
nuclei. A full dipper of bees is care- 
fully taken and gently dumped into 
each nucleus. Of course, the nuclei 
are closed at the side-and top open- 
ing through which the bees were in- 
troduced. 

As rapidly as each super of nuclei 
is filled they are transferred to a cool 
place, either in the shade or to a cool 
basement, to keep them quiet and to 
hold them in good condition. 

Variations from this method will 
be apparent to those who have used 
swarm boxes or other means to pre- 
pare bees for virgin or queen-cells, 
or for drawing queen-cells. The main 
points are: (1) An even balance be- 


False bottom for queen removal 
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A supply of bees for replenishing the nuclei 


tween nurse bees and nectar gath- 
erers; (2) contentment because of 
proper food and temperature, and 
(3) the maintenance of these condi- 
tions until the ripe cells or virgins 
are accepted. The nuclei may either 
be taken at once to the mating yard 
or may be held for forty-eight hours. 


Placing the Nuclei-Supers in the Yard 


So far our description of the nuclei 
provided for two different positions 
of entrances. Two nuclei supers may 
be placed on each colony if desired. 
In this case the entrances of each 
should be different, so they will be 
as far apart as possible. It is better 
if only one super is used on each 
colony, although I have used as many 
as four, the upper two _ separated 
from the lower by an empty hive 
body. 

In cool weather, provision is made 
for heat to rise from the colony below 
to the nuclei above. If it is real cold 
a queen excluder is placed between 
the colony and the nuclei. Other- 
wise, an inner cover, with the bee 
escape hole open, will do, with screen 
tacked over the hole. The ventilating 
screens on each nucleus are so placed 
as to give maximum passage of the 
warm air up into them. 

If the weather is hot, on the other 
hand, the warmth from the other 
colony may be cut off and ventilation 
given to the nuclei by leaving the lid 
partly off and cracking open a space 
between each super and the hive body 
below. The regulation of tempera- 
ture in this way is a simple matter. 


Introudcing the Virgins or 
Queen-Cells 


Once more attention should be 
given to keeping the bees quiet and 
cool until the virgins are introduced 
and the bees released. -It is wise for 
the beginner to put the virgins in 
at home before taking to an outyard. 
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Remove them to the outyard as soon 
as they have stood long enough to 
make acceptance certain. Then they 
may be moved during the gool of a 
late afternoon or evening Or on a 
cool day. 


The introduction of a virgin is 
simple with the Rauchfuss spiral 
queen cages, which fit right snugly 
into the entrance of each nucleus. 
The retaining button over the en- 
trance can be. slid back, the spiral 
queen cage opened and the virgin 
allowed to run in when she pleases. 
Very few have to be given further 
attention, and in an hour or two the 
cages may be taken out and the en- 
trance again closed. 


For best results to prevent drift- 
ing, the nuclei should be put on their 
colonies on a cool day or during the 
coolness of a late afternoon or even- 
ing. Then the bees may be given 
their freedom, when they will not 
“boil” out and miss their location. 
This is important and is a precaution 
against possible robbing. 

When the virgins are mated, they 
may or may not be taken from the 
nuclei. If not taken at once, then 
the entrance block should be turned 
with the queen excluding zinc over 
the opening, as a precaution against 
swarming out. 

Queen-cells may be handled in the 
same way as virgins, introducing 
them when ripe to the nuclei in place 
on their colony. 


Removal of Queens 


The removal of the mated queens 
is simple. A false bottom, as shown 
in the picture, is placed under the 
super to keep each queen from run- 
ning over into the neighboring nuclei 
from underneath, should she not stay 
on the combs. If she cannot get into 
other nuclei, she ean hide and waste 
a lot of time. 


Having set the super on the false 
bottom, the clips that hold the sec- 
tions are removed, the sections taken 
out and examined. As soon as the 
queen is found and removed, the sec- 
tions are then prepared for the re- 
ception of another virgin or cell. A 
ripe cell is accepted very readily 
after the removal of the queen. 


Then Prepare Them Again 


Remove all but the sealed brood 
from the little nuclei and cut away 
a good portion of the combs, in order 
to prevent congestion and give work 
for the bees during the next cycle 
of mating. Reduce them to about 
the same condition they were at the 
time of their first preparation. Be 
sure to get all the eggs and the young 
brood out; also any “nubbins” of 
queen-cells in out-of-the-way places 
must all be removed. 

If laying workers have developed, 
simply turn the sections over so the 
scalloped edges are upward and 








Set-up for the second round of mating 


downward, allowing the bees to run 
down into the full colony, and the 
bees from the full colony to come 
up into the nucleus. This solves the 
laying worker problem in short or- 
der. 


If ripe queen-cells are to be intro- 
duced into the nuclei, they may be 
put in at once after the removel of 
the mated queens, with a cell pro- 
tector, the hole filled with queen cage 
candy. The ripe cell is then placed 
in one of the sections containing 
sealed brood, and the nucleus put 
back together again. 

If virgins are to be introduced on 
this and following rounds of mating, 
it is necessary to allow the nuclei to 
remain queenless a few hours or a 
day before introducing. 

Some of the nuclei may finally 
need the addition of new bees, espe- 
cially if no brood has emerged pro- 
duced by the newly mated queens. 

For this purpose, a two- or three- 
pound cage of young bees is brought 
to the yard and kept ready. This 
package of bees is drawn on in the 
same way as that described in the 
original preparation of the nuclei. 

The package is kept in a cool place, 
fed frequently with thin syrup, and 
a caged queen placed among the bees. 
In this way the package may be left 
open during handling without danger 
of losing any but a few bees. They 
are handy to be used and a small 
dipperful may be taken from the 
package at any time and dumped into 
any nucleus needing them. 





Soft to the Last Crumb 


A midwestern bakery uses honey 
in all its cakes. It consequently has 
achieved a reputation of making 
cakes that keep soft to the last 
crumb. L. K. W. 
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Birds vs. Bees 


(A true story in rhyme) 


My neighbor has a swarm of bees 
And I a grape-vine own, 

And of my fruit those bees found out 
In ways to me not known. . 

I’d planned to make preserves for friends, 
And jelly for ourselves, 

So that when winter days should come 
We'd have “sweets” on our shelves. 


But, on the day I’d set to cull, 
Came those mean, thieving bees, 
“Attacked” my vine, and: sucked each skin 
Dry to the very lees. 
I called my neighbor on the phone, 
And told my tale of woe, 
Who was distressed to think his swarm 
A-thieving thus should go. 


Still, he contended that no bee 
Could possibly pierce through 

The skin of any sort of fruit— 
That fact he swore he knew. 

So, being fair, though much “put out,” 
if sought a book on “Bees,” 

And what I learned put me to shame— 
The facts I found were these: 


aoe you beekeepers’ wives and you 
cooks who are always on the 
lookout for something “different” 
ever think about how many ways 
extracted honey may be used in a 
Thanksgiving dinner menu? 

The idea struck the Honey Lady 
not long ago to think this through 
and “see.” 

She first of all “made up” in her 
mind such a Thanksgiving dinner 
menu as she felt would be “about 
right,” and here that IS: 


Thanksgiving Menu 


Fruit Cocktail 
Cream of Tomato Soup with Croutons 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Dressing 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Mashed Irish Potatoes 
Cranberries Celery 
Cole Slaw or 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Hot Biscuits (baking powder) 
Honey Nut Cake 
Sliced Peaches and Cream 
_ Coffee 


After visualizing the above-detailed 
menu, Honey Lady got together the 
following ways and means of using 
honey: ~ 

First, then, the Browned Sweet 
Potatoes. Slice partially boiled sweet 
potatoes slightly thicker than Sara- 
toga chips. Fill a baking dish with 
a teaspoonful of extracted honey and 
bits of butter between layers of the 
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Little Blue Kitchen 





That there are birds whose bills are like 
A needle-point in shape, 

Who come, at dawn, when fruit is ripe 
And puncture every grape! 

And when the nectar’s sweet perfume 
By bird-bills is set free, 

It is a challenge to the wings 
Of every normal bee. 


And hence, to use a time-worn phrase, 
They make a “bee line” there, 

And, slipping through the opened doors, 
Preempt the riches rare. 

So after all I was to blame, 
Because in every way 

I had been “coaxing” birds to come 
And in my back yard play! 


When I had learned these facts, my chee 
Turned red with honest shame, 
And to myself I made a vow 
To learn, whatever came, 
The facts about each bee or man, 
No matter what I “see,” 
Because I’ve learned how apt folks are 
To bark up the wrong tree! 
Lida Keck-Wiggins. 


sliced “sweets.” About three tea- 
spoonfuls of honey will be sufficient 
for a pint of potatoes incidentally. 
Fnish with a dusting of powdered 


sugar, butter and salt and brown in 
the oven. 


Cranberry Sauce 


1% cups of honey 

1 cup cranberry pulp 

A small lump of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


Cole Slaw 
For a small head of cabbage 


Slice. fine with cabbage slicer or 
cutter. Sprinkle well with salt and 
let stand half day. Then into a mix- 
ing bowl pour about a teacupful of 
cream which has been mixed with the 
same amount of honey. To this mix- 
ture add vinegar drop by drop, tast- 
ing occasionally to secure the proper 
“bite.” Add salt if needed. When 
the liquid dressing is right as to taste 
and thickness (the consistency of 
thin cream), pour it over the cabbage 
and set in refrigerator or out of doors 
to cool. A few celery seeds sprinkled 
over the top will add to flavor. 


For the hot biscuits nothing could 
be better than plain extracted honey. 
Honey Nut Cake 


The recipe used herewith for the 
honey nut cake Honey Lady obtained 
from a booklet entitled “Honey,” got 


out by the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, and it is as follows: 

Mix two cups of brown sugar with 
two cups of honey to which one-half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
very little water has been added. Add 
to these the well beaten yolks of four 
eggs. Sift three cups of flour with 
one teaspoonful of salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, three 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon and one- 
half teaspoonful each of ground all- 
spice, cloves and nutmeg. Combine 
the dry ingredients with the wet, add 
one-half pound of chopped almonds, 
walnuts or pecans, one cupful of 
chopped and floured raisins and one- 
half ounce each of candied citron and 
orange peel. Lastly add stiffly beaten 
peel. Lastly add the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour the batter 
into shallow tins previously greased 
and floured and lined with greased 
paper. The batter should not be a 
greater depth than one inch in the 
pans. Bake until firm in center. This 
cake keeps six months, so one could 
be baked a long time before Thanks- 
giving Day and in that way the house- 
wife could make it at leisure and 
serve it at Thanksgiving or Christmas 
along with a menu which took plenty 
of time in itself. 

Personally, the Honey Lady likes 
honey on sliced peaches, canned or 
raw, mixed with the cream. This is 
literally, of course, a matter of taste. 


A Honey Hint 


A little rosy-cheeked mother who 
has a brood of four kiddies of her 
own and two of her brother’s told 
me that she likes to give the children 
as much honey as possible. “One of 
the things I do,” she said, “is to use 
honey on cinnamon rolls instead of 
sugar.” 

“How do you do that?” I said. 

“Oh, I just substitute honey for 
sugar in the dough, and when I 
place them in the oven I pour honey 
and cinnamon over them instead of 
sugar and cinnamon,” she replied. 

Honey Lady then asked this little 
mother if she would mind giving her 
her full recipe for making cinnamon 
rolls, as perhaps some among the 
Blue Kitchen readers might not know 
how to make this dainty. 

She rephed saying: “All right, I 
will give you first the biscuit dough 
recipe,” which she did as follows: 


Biscuit Dough 


cups of sifted flour 
teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 

tablespoonfuls butter (or vege- 
table shortening) 

2/3 cup milk 


Directions—Sift the flour once; 
add baking powder and salt and sift 
again. Cut in shortening. Add milk 
gradually until soft dough is formed. 
Turn out on floured board, knead 
slightly, roll half inch thick. Cut 
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with floured biscuit cutter. Bake in 
hot oven, 450 degrees Fahrenheit, 
twelve to fifteen minutes. This makes 
twelve biscuits. 


“Now,” said the little lady, “I will 
tell you a bit more. When I start to 
make cinnamon rolls I use one-half 
the biscuit dough recipe just given 
you. (This, incidentally, is known 
as the ‘calumet’ dough.) I then add 
the following to the dough: 


1% tablespoonfuls butter 
2% tablespoonfuls of honey 
% teaspoonful cinnamon 
% cup currants or raisins 


“Directions—Roll as for jelly roll 
in one-inch slices. Then dot the pan 
generously with butter and spread 
with additional honey and cinnamon 
on top. Place rolls on top cut-side 
down. Bake in hot oven, 450 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, ten minutes, then 
decrease heat to 350 degrees F. and 
bake fifteen minutes longer, or until 
done. This makes six rolls.” 


Wheat Hearts 


When visiting the little kitchen 
store of the Columbus (Ohio) Unity 
Center not so long ago, Honey Lady 
found on sale bags of what was called 
“Wheat Hearts.” The bags contained 
possibly six pounds of what looked 
like any of the dark-colored prepared 
breakfast foods. She asked the lady 
in charge what wheat hearts were. 
“Just what the name implies,” was 
the answer. ‘“‘They are the heart 
that is taken out of the flour when 
it is “refined” and made into the soft, 
white substance with which we make 
most of our pastries. The mill from 
which we got this wheat-heart break- 
fast food discovered that these hearts 
when cooked like any other breakfast 
food are delicious, and they contain 
large quantities of glucose and vita- 
mins.” Then she added the thing 
that caused Honey Lady to lug home 
a bag of that food. What that was 
is this: “The hearts should be cooked 
with three portions of water to one 
of the meal if in a double boiler, or 
four if on top of stove. Then, when 
thick, add milk and honey, or cream 
and honey, and you have the world’s 
most delicious and wholesome break- 
fast food.” 


Honey Lady tried out the “hearts” 
the first cool morning after her re- 
turn home and is free to admit that 
the Unity woman was correct, espe- 
cially as to the deliciousness of the 
dish. 


When she adds that the sack cost 
but 25 cents it will be seen that for 
farm people, at least when they have 
both cows and bees, to say nothing of 
wheat which can be taken to a nearby 
mill and crushed into this same sort 
of meal, the dish is par excellence 
THE one for these times. 
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Death of R. A. Morgan 





We regreat to announce the death 
of R. A. Morgan on Sunday, October 
18, at the age of 76 years. Mr. Mor- 
gan was one of the best known bee- 
keepers of South Dakota, where he 
has been a leader for many years. He 
moved to Dakota Territory in 1887 
and has seen the changes from wild 
prairie to a highly developed agricul- 
tural region. 


Our friend first became interested 
in bees in Buffalo County, Wisconsin, 
in 1870, when he secured a colony in 
a white oak log. In 1883 he made 
several Quinby hives by following the 
description which he found in the 
Orange Judd Farmer. He soon be- 
came so much interested in his bees 
that he paid $20 for a queen which 
he purchased from Langstroth. For 
a time he managed from 150 to 425 
colonies in Columbia County, Wiscon- 
sin, but sold out and moved west in 
1887, as above stated. 





For several years he edited the bee 
department of the Dakota Farmer 
and did much to popularize sweet 
clover as a forage crop for the west- 
ern states. 

In recent years Mr. Morgan has 
devoted his attention to other busi- 
ness, but has retained his interest in 
bees and kept a few colonies for 
pleasure and experiment. In 1928, 
in company with a young associate, 
he secured 803 sections of comb 
honey from one colony, which he re- 
garded as a world’s record produc- 
tion for an individual colony. 

Mr. Morgan has rendered a loyal 
service to the beekeping industry for 
many years by his constant efforts to 
extend the planting of sweet clover, 
to call public ‘attention to the value 
of honey in the diet and the place 
of bees in the agricultural region. 
His home in Vermillion has long been 
a popular place with western bee 
men. F.C. P. 











| THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


PROBABLY AN OLD QUEEN? 


I am a news-stand reader of the American 
Bee Journal and as much of a beekeeper as 
a single season’s experience with one colony 
can make me. 

I would be grateful for any help you can 
give me in recognizing foulbrood. 

My colony was purchased last spring from 
a dealer who guaranteed its health. It is on 
a platform outside my window, where lack 
of space has prevented me from examining 
all of the frames carefully. 

The appearance of one of the frames I 
have examined carefully is as follows: 

There is three or four inches of sealed 
honey at the top of the frame, but there are 
only a few sealed brood cells in the middle 
of the frame. The cappings of these cells 
are slightly yellow in color and they do not 
seem to be pierced. Most of the cells are 
unsealed and empty. In a good many of 
them I notice in the bottoms of the cells a 
white, cheesy substance. Young bees seemed 


to be just emerging from several cells. Yes- 
terday I noticed, in the afternoon, what 
looked like the first flight of young bees. 
There is no unpleasant odor about the hive, 
and I have not noticed the bees carrying out 
dead larve. I believe the colony is quite 
strong. 

Do you think there is any foulbrood? If 
so, what would you advise me to do? 

MISSOURI. 

Answer—tThere is not the least apparance 
of foulbrood in the description you give. 
When a colony has the real American foul- 
brood there are dead larve in the cells. These 
are dark, ropy and so gluey that the bees 
cannot take them out. When you insert a 
toothpick into the body of the dead larve 
it strings out like so much india rubber and 
cannot be taken out clean. 


If your colony has plenty of honey, it is 
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likely that the queen is old and reticent in 
egg laying. It may be necessary to replace 
her. But you had perhaps better wait until 
spring to do this. 


MAKING SUGAR SYRUP 


How would you mix sugar syrup for feed- 
ing bees this time of the year? Is there 
any danger of sugar syrup granulating? 

I winter bees in cellar. We had a very 
short crop of honey here and lots of them 
are light in stores; only had about 25 per 
cent of last year’s crop, and last year was 
about normal crop. Bees are in about nor- 
mal condition except for stores. 

MINNESOTA. 


Answer—To make winter feed, for fifty 
pounds of feed, put fifteen pounds of water 
into a vessel that will hold about twenty- 
four quarts, putting it on the fire until the 
water boils; then pour in thirty pounds of 
good granulated sugar slowly, and stirring 
all the time so it will dissolve instead of 
settling at the bottom of the vessel. When 
the sugar is dissolved, allow it to stand 
over the fire till it boils again and add five 
pounds of extracted honey and stir until it 
boils again. Then remove it from the fire. 
The honey is intended to keep the sugar 
from crystallizing. 

Many colonies will require feeding for 
winter. 


BEE CANDY FOR WINTER FOOD 


I have started in keeping a few bees, 
partly for the benefit of a small orchard, and 
now have six colonies. According to instruc- 
tions from the man who deals in beekeepers’ 
supplies, each fall when packing the hives 
for winter I put on “bee candy” for their 
winter’s food. As you probably know, this 
is a whitish candy similar to granulated 
sugar melted and stirred. Can you tell me 
how this is made? Is it practical for an 
amateur to prepare this for himself? 

My supers are filled with the 4x5 comb 
sections and I remove all of these when 
packing the bees for the winter, so there is 
no honey stored above the brood frames on 
which the bees ‘can feed. Buying this 
“candy” for six colonies amounts to about 
as much as the honey I take off, at least 
what I have harvested so far, and if I could 
prepare this candy myself it occurred to me 
that I might save a little money this way. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Answer—Candy for bee feed is prepared 
as follows: Add water to sugar and boil 
slowly untit the water is evaporated. Stir 
constantly, so that it will not burn. To know 
when ‘it is done, dip your finger first into 
cold water and then in the syrup. If what 
adheres to the finger is brittle to the teeth, 
it is boiled enough. Pour into shallow pans, 
a little greased, and when cold break into 
pieces of suitable size. You must not burn 
it, or it will not. be fit for the bees. 

But it seems to me that your bees ought 
to make enough honey to supply themselves 
for the winter and store it in the brood 
chamber. Perhaps your hives are too small. 


REVERSING FOR WINTER 


I am producing extracted honey and am 
going to winter my bees on two ten-frame 
hive bodies. I still have the queen excluders 
on; have taken off light honey, but have 
supers on, which I was planning on leaving 
until after fall honeyflow, or until I get 
ready to put bees in packing cases, at which 
time I’m going to take off excluders. The 
question that I am wondering about is: 
Should I take the second body or top body 
and put it on the bottom board, then take 
what is now the bottom body and put it 
above? In talking to other beekeepers, some 
advise to do this, others not to do so. In 
sous gotalen, which is the correct way to 
lo it 

At the present time the second story has 
ten full frames of honey, which I estimate 
will contain about seventy to eighty pounds 
of honey. Will it be necessary to leave this 
much stores? As they will no doubt have 
some stores in the present brood chamber, 
I was thinking that I would take out four 
frames from center of each second story and 
extract it, putting back the empty combs, 
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which I figure would leave them from forty 
to fifty pounds in second story in addition 
to’ what they have in brood chamber. Do 
you think this will be sufficient stores? 

I want to leave them plenty, so that next 
spring they will build up very strong for 
honeyfiow, as I would like to make increase 
by taking one body off each stand after I 
make artificial swarms, and use this body 
for the increase. What do you think of this 
plan for increase? ILLINOIS. 

Answer—Put the honey above. Bees can 
go up, in cold weather, to the honey which 
is above them, but they cannot go down to 
it, because the bottom is always colder. 

We do not use two stories. We use a 
frame which is deeper than the regular 
Langstroth, so that we do not need two 
stories, and we know it is a great deal bet- 
ter than two stories. The frame we use is 
called the Dadant frame, but it was origi- 
nally used by Moses Quinby, and Mr. Lang- 
stroth recognized that it was better than 
his shallow frame. 

Yes, with two stories you can use the 
upper one for the increase in June. But you 
must have some brood ready to hatch, in it, 
so that the bees will- gain strength promptly. 


MOISTURE ABSuRPTION 


In “Dadant System of Beekeeping,” page 
105, you discuss the ‘sealed covers” and 
ventilated covers. In your accidental dis- 
covery of benefits of damaged oilcloths in 
wintering due to ventilation avoiding con- 
densation of moisture, I wish more detail as 
to where the location, size, etc., of the holes 
were made. 

Do you find it best to have ventilation 
in center or sides of inner cover? 

I have %-inch red cedar inner covers with 
only one opening, the bee escape hole. Last 


November 


winter I closed the hole with solid material, 
but felt that more or less water would form 
from condensation on cool nights and then 
on warm days make hive more humid. | 
think your plan better. 

I now have a supply of tropical balsar, or 
Cuba pentata wood. This is porous enough 
for air to slowly pass through and is used 
for insulator purposes in ice boxes, but too 
expensive except for a limited use. Have 
you anything on details of ventilation? 


TEXAS. 


Answer—As stated on page 105 of the 
“Dadant System,” we found that upper es- 
cape of moisture is very beneficial to the 
bees in very cold winters. We do not want 
a draft through the hive, but want a sort 
of cushion which will absorb the moisture. 
We had oilcloths over the frames and had 
neglected to remove the ones which the bees 
had gnawed, right over the brood center. 
Some holes were as large as four or five 
inches. But the oilcloths were covered with 
straw mats and on top of these we had dry 
forest leaves. We found that the tops that 
had the largest holes in the oilcloth had the 
healthiest colonies beneath them. The mois- 
ture had ascended out of the brood nest 
wherever there was a chance for it to rise. 


Of course, in a location like Texas, there 
is less need of escape for the moisture. But 
in our northern climates the moisture will 
gather at the top of the brood chamber, if 
the winter is long and cold. When there is 
a chance for it to get into an upper cover 
full of dry leaves, the colony remains dry 
in its brood chamber. This we proved to be 
right in the hard winter of 1884-5, as stated 
in the “Dadant System.” 








By N. N. Dodge 


A Wedding Among Beekeepers 

A wedding of interest to many 
Northwest beekeepers took place in 
Elma, Washington, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22. The bride, Miss Bernice 
Mae Cox, is the daughter of Mr. 
W. L. Cox, veteran honey producer 
of Elma and one of the original four 
county bee inspectors in the state of 
Washington. The groom, Mr. Fred 
Cotey, is a young beekeeper of Grays 
Harbor County. 

~~ oO — 
Honey—High and Low 

Extreme variation in honey prices 
throughout the Northwest is reported 
by Mr. Harry Watson, sales manager 
of the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. Whereas one car 
of water white honey was sold at 7 
cents, in some districts beekeepers 
have been bartering water white 
honey packed in five-pound pails for 
groceries at the rate of $3.00 per 
case of twelve pails. Although gen- 
erally low yields indicate a marked 
shortage of honey throughout the 
Northwest, Mr. Watson believes that 
prices will remain down until all dis- 
tress lots are out of the hands of 


beekeepers. Weak buying power in- 
duced by unsettled industrial condi- 
tions will make price rises sluggish 
even in the face of an acute honey 
shortage next spring, Mr. Watson 
prophesies.’ 
—$_—-o 

Oregon and Washington Conventions 

Cooperative efforts among the con- 
vention committees of state beekeep- 
ers’ associations of the coast states 
should bear fruit in increased attend- 
ance and improved programs at bee- 
keepers’ conventions this fall. Mr. 
S. D. Williams and Professor Scullen, 
of the Oregon State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, with Dr. R. L. Webster, 
secretary of the Washington State 
Beekeepers’ Association, have ar- 
ranged to have Mr. E. L. Sechrist, 
of the Federal Apiculture Laboratory 
at Davis, California, head the list of 
speakers at the Oregon beekeepers’ 
convention, held at Portland Novem- 
ber 19-20 and at Washington bee- 
keepers’ convention in Seattle No- 
vember 23-24. Mr. Williams and 
perhaps other Oregon bee men are 
making plans to attend the Wash- 
ington convention. Mr. Sechrist will 
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also be on the program of the Cali- 
fornia beekeepers’ convention, No- 
vember 17, 18, 19. Dr. Webster, of 
the Washington group, reports that 
President Mommsen and Fred Man- 
dery of the convention committee are 
preparing a program of especial in- 
terest and value to beekeepers 
throughout the state of Washington. 
= 0 — 
More Interest in Honey 


Mr. Frank Ross, superintendent of 
the bee and honey department of the 
Western Washington Fair at Puyal- 
lup, expressed pleasure at the grow- 
ing interest in bees and honey shown 
by persons visiting the fair this year. 
Mr. Ross states that people ask much 
more intelligent questions regarding 
honey than in years past and that 
there are more calls for recipes and 
for new and unusual ways of using 
honey than ever before. Competition 
between exhibitors at this fair was 
much keener than in past years, al- 
though Mr. George Mayo, who, with 
Mr. Miller, last year won first place, 
took the sweepstakes premium this 
season. 


— Oo — 


Fireweed Likes a Cold Winter 


A definite correlation between the 
yield of fireweed nectar and the tem- 
peratures during the previous Decem- 
ber and January is shown by statistics 
compiled by Mr. Fred Mandery, of 
Tenino, Washington. Mr. Mandery 
has been keeping temperature data 
and yield records since 1917, his fig- 
ures showing that cold winters are 
followed by summers of heavy nectar 
flows, while poor flows are preceded 
by mild winters. This characteristic 
of the fireweed flow is contrary to the 
generally accepted theory that fire- 
weed nectar yields are influenced 
largely through atmospheric humidity 
during the time that the plants are in 
blossom. 

— oO— 
Brittain Likes Caucasians 


Less sickness among his bees is the 
favorable news from Fred Brittain, 
of Humptulips, Washington. Mr. 
Brittain believes that this is due to 
the decrease in stills in his neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Brittain has nothing but 
praise for, his Caucasian bees, which, 
he says, have brought in the most 
honey this season. “The grey bees 
are rustlers,” says Mr. Brittain. 
“They get out early in the morning 
and work late in the evening when 
there is nectar in the flowers, while 
the Italians don’t venture forth until 
the sun has evaporated the best por- 
tion of the nectar.” 

—o — 
Prohibition Raid on Honey House 


J. O. Kane, well known honéy pro- 
ducer of the Yakima Valley, was 
much incensed at a raid conducted 
this summer on his honey house. Pro- 
hibition agents mistook discarded 
slumgum and beeswax for mash. 
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Power of Exploding Wax 


Narrow escape from_serious injury 
is reported by, Mr. C. E. (Jack) 
Hamann, of the A. L. Boyden Com- 
pany of Seattle. An explosion in the 
wax rendering equipment threw a 
300-pound cake of wax ten feet in 
the air. The descending cake barely 
missed Mr. Hamann, who escaped 
with a smashed finger, a bad scare 
and damaged equipment. 

—_— o— 
Honey-Peanut Brittle 


The Martha Jannings Candy Com- 
pany, manufacturer of candy special- 
ties, has placed on the market a de- 
licious peanut brittle made with 
honey. The fact that the candy is 
honey-made is featured in heavy type 
on each package. Martha Jannings 
Candy Specialties has offices in Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Salt Lake, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Denver, Dallas, 
and Kansas City. 

_— oO — 
Honey Prices Are Not the Only 
Low Ones 

Although Montana potato growers, 
with one of the finest crops on record, 
have refused to dig their “spuds” at 
the prevailing low prices, and a num- 
ber of onion farmers in Idaho are 
reported to have dumped their har- 
vest into the river because of the 
unfavorable market, beekeepers of 
the Northwest have not been known 
to leave their honey on the hives or 
toss the crop into the discard. How- 
ever, the fact that men in other 
branches of agricultural endeavor are 
faced by unprofitable markets makes 
beekeepers realize that Fate has not 
singled out the honey producers to 
bear the brunt of “hard times” alone. 





That Baby Feeding Article, 
Again 


As stated in our last number, re- 
vised reprints were made of the 
article by R. B. Willson in the Sep- 
tember number on baby feeding, suit- 
able for distribution and without ref- 
erence to things that would not in- 
terest customers. These reprints have 
been ordered in such large amounts 
by readers that we have been able 
further to reduce the price of them, 
to cover the cost of postage, paper 
and printing, to one cent each. Any 
readers still wishing a supply may 
have them at this price. 


Those who have already requested 
them at the higher price mentioned 
in our October number have been 
supplied with additional copies to 
cover the difference in cost. At one 
cent each, they should make excel- 
lent distribution to customers or to 
others interested in hospitals, diet 
kitchens or demonstration people of 
any sort. If you will let us know 
right away, we will be glad to send 
you any number you may need. 
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PECANS 


New crop of selected paper shell 





PECANS. Four of the best varieties 
blended. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


5 ibs. Prepaid 
$2.95 


Wholesale prices quoted on request 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries, Jesup, Ga. 



























Comb Honey 
Display Cases 


We have a limited number of 
the smaller sizes of comb hon- 
ey display cases which may 
interest smaller producers or 
display entrants. They are as 
follows, all for 44%x1% sec- 
tions: 
Lots of 10 
12-lb. Display Cases... .. $2.76 
6-lb. Display Cases..... 1.21 


24-lb. 2-Tier Display Cases 
crates of 25 (only2 crates 
on hand) per crate..... 6.39 


Send all orders to 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 




















Get the “Gentlest Bees Un- 
der the Sun” to Mother Next 
Year’s Producing Colonies. 

Mountain gray Caucasians from the 
best imported breeders. Try them. 


Gentle, long lived, hardy, good gath- 
erers. 


Our circular Free for the asking. 


FALL PRICES 
One queen, $1.00; one dozen, $10.00 












Caucasian Bee Company 
| REPTON, ALABAMA 











PORTER 


BEE ESCAPE 


Saves Honey, 
Time, Money 


: r e, 
R.& E.C. PORTER, Migs., Lewistown, Ill. 


(Mention American Bee Journal when writing) 


















YANCEY HUSTLER 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
Write for prices and full particulars 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 
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The Southeast Kansas beekeepers 
met at the home of E. L. Yanst, north 
of Chanute, during October, and, 
after enjoying a splendid basket din- 
ner, the meeting was called to order 
by President J. F. Rule, of Parsons, 
followed by an interesting program. 

The following are the officers for 
coming year: J. F. Rule, Parsons, 
president; J. C. Miller, Parsons, sec- 
retary-treasurer. There were about 
125 beekeepers present. 





National Honey Week in Utah 

National Honey Week in Utah will 
be observed in great style this year, 
according to T. L. Ball, president of 
the association. Beekeepers will ce- 
operate with merchants in featuring 
window displays in which glass jar 
packs will play an important part. 
The radio will be used by the asso- 
ciation to advertise National Honey 
Week, with recipes for honey fea- 
tured over the air. GP. 





Southern Conference, Feb. 5-6 


By vote at the last Conference, the 

date for the annual meeting at St. 
Petersburg was called for Friday and 
Saturday preceding the Mardi Gras. 
I am therefore calling the 1932 ses- 
sion of the Southern Beekeeping 
States Conference at St. Petersburg 
for Friday and Saturday, February 
5 and 6, 1932. 
The American Honey Producers’ 
League will hold their annual session 
at Columbus, Ohio, January 26, 27 
and 28. 

The Tampa Fair will be held in 
South Florida, to start February 2. 
Many members of our Conference 
may obtain fair rates to our meeting. 


: ah YH, 
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The Georgia State Association is 
setting its annual meeting date just 
prior to our date, so that visitors to 
the Conference may attend the Geor- 
gia state meeting on their way to St. 
Petersburg. 

We are asking all vice-presidents 
to make similar arrangments for their 
state association meetings, so that the 
maximum of out-of-state and visiting 
delegates may attend other state 
meetings while in transit to or from 
the Conference. 

Messrs. George L. Schlegel, Robert 
E. Foster and Dr. Waldo Horton are 
hereby appointed as a committee on 
entertainment and arrangements for 
the St. Petersburg meeting. 

Prof. J. M. Robinson and Messrs. 
J. W. Cash and J. M. Cutts are ap- 
pointed as ‘the committee on pro- 
gram. 

Messrs. Jes Dalton, Clay Lyle and 
E. S. Prevost are appointed on the 
committee on publicity. 

We trust that every effort will be 
made to help make the forthcoming 
Conference the greatest success in 
the history of our federation. 

E. G. LeStourgeon, President. 








Alabama Beekeepers to Hear Sas- 
katchewan Provincial Apiarist 
Nov. 6-7 at Montgomery 

R. M. Pugh, provincial apiarist for 
Saskatchewan, will be the guest 
speaker of the Alabama Beekeepers’ 
Association at their annual conven- 
tion in Montgomery, November 6-7. 

Package bee shippers are much in- 
terested in conditions in the northern 
provinces because thousands of pack- 
age bees go into the Canadian prairies 


November 


each spring from Alabama, and the 
Canadian beekeepers in turn rely on 
the southern shipper not only to re- 
place winter losses but to make in- 
crease. Probably nowhere on the 
continent are packages more success- 
ful than they are in the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada. 





lowa Convention 


The twentieth annual convention 
of the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at Ames on November 
12 and 138, in connection with the 
conventions of affiliated societies, 
The Iowa Horticultural Society, the 
Iowa Nurserymen’s Association, Iowa 
Florists, Fruit Growers’ Association 
and Peony and Iris Society all hold 
meetings during the same week. 

At this time the students of Iowa 
State College will stage a horticul- 
tural exposition copied after the Mid- 
West and will include a honey show 
as one of the features. 


The two-day program of addresses 
and discussions is by Iowa beekeepers 
and promises some very interesting 
sessions. On Friday evening there 
will be a joint banquet of all the 
affiliated societies. 


Those interested in securing com- 
plete programs of all the conventions 
and students’ horticultural shows 
should address R. S. Herrick, Secre- 
tary State Horticultural Society, 
State House, Des Moines. 





Utah Association November 8 to 14 


The winter convention of the Utah 
Association of Beekeepers will be 
held in Ogden during the live stock 
show, November 8 to 14. This will be 
a two-day meeting, with beekeepers 
from Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Ne- 
vada expected to attend. —- 


Probable speakers include F. G. 
Schweis, state apiarist, of Nevada; 
H. M. Krebs, California supervisor of 
apiaries, Sacramento; A. W. B. Kjos- 
ness, general manager of the Moun- 
tain States Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boise; Dan Hillman, Utah 
apiarist, Salt Lake City, and other 
important beekeepers of the West. 


The problem of marketing honey 
locally will be the outstanding topic 
of the meeting, according to T. L. 
Ball, president of the association. 
Since those dates, November 8 to 14, 
will include Honey Week also, bee- 
keepers all over the state plan to 
feature displays, especially at Logan, 
Provo, Salt Lake City, Brigham City 
and other sections. Special adver- 
tisements will appear in favor of 
honey. 





Big California Convention at Sacra- 
mento November 17-19 

The California State Beekeepers’ 

Association hold their thirty-second 

annual convention at Sacramento on 

November 17, 18 and 19. The pro- 
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gram as arranged will make a busy 
convention. 

The honey exhibit will be the finest 
in the history of the association. F. J. 
Edwards, Chamber of Commerce, is 
chairman of the exhibit committee. 
Premiums including silver cups and 
cash are the prizes offered for honey, 
honey foods, etc. 

California has a busy National 
Honey Week committee and they will 
be ready for November 9-14. 

Cary W. Hartman, Secretary. 





Henry County (Illinois) Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association 

Henty County Honey Producers’ 
Association met at Cambridge, IIli- 
nois, October 1, at the court house. 
President Wilson and Secretary Kom- 
mer presided. 

There were sixteen members pres- 
ent. Much optimism was shown among 
those present because of the fall crop 
and the fact that honey is moving 
fairly well, although at low prices. 
The talks on the program were by 
M. G. Dadant, G. H. Cale, of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and Inspector Kil- 
dow. 

This county association subscribed 
$10.00 to the American Honey Insti- 
tute. Other county associations in 
Illinois are doing likewise, Rock 
Island having subscribed $5.00 at 
their recent meeting. It is good to 
see the county associations getting 
behind the work of the Institute. 

Officers for 1932 are: Howard Wil- 
son, Genéseo, president; Edwin Kom- 
mer, Andover, vice-president; Elmer 
Kommer, Woodhull, secretary; Mr. 
Carlson, Galva, treasurer; directors, 
Lawrence Peterson, Kewanee; Will 
Meyers, Geneseo; Eskil Magnuson, 
Galva. 





Stephenson County (Illinois) Meeting 


The meeting of the Stephenson 
County Association, under the presi- 
dency of P. J. Blocker, Pearl City, 
and Mr. W. H. McCaffey, Freeport, 
secretary, met at the court house at 
Freeport, Saturday, October 3. There 
were only a few members present, 
among them being State Inspector 
A. L. Kildow and G. H. Cale, asso- 
ciate editor of the American Bee 
Journal. 

Inspector Schaeffer reported, after 
the season’s work, the examination 
of 1867 colonies of bees, which was 
only a partial covering of the county. 
He found nineteen cases of foul- 
brood. 





Mountain States Honey Yield 25 Per 
Cent Normal 

The honey yield in the mountain 
states this year is estimated at from 
20 to 25 per cent normal, due to the 
drouth. Plants actually burned up 
and died in places. 

According to T. L. Ball, president 
of the Utah association, in some of 
the higher sections there was suffi- 
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DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 


Distributed by 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
and 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
For Michigan 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, Iowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 

; G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 





HART 


BOTTLES GJARS 


(This organization qeaenties with American Honey Institute, eae Indiana, 
for National Honey Week, November 9 to 14) 
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“Dadant System 
of Beekeeping” 
By C. P. DADANT 7 


Pointers on the use of the large hive. Gives results of years of 
actual experience by the Dadants. 


120 pages, illustrated. Cloth bound. Price, $1.00. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL . . HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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PELLETT’S NEW BOOK 


Just Out! . 


Here is a fascinating bee book that 
will be delightful reading no matter 
what you know, or what you ve read 


‘*“ROMANCE OF THE HIVE’’ 
by Frank C. Pellett 


treats its subject in just a little different manner from the ordinary 
bee book, gives it from the side of the naturalist who loves his work. 


A cloth-bound book of 200 pages, illustrated with 
72 cuts from author’s photographs 


3 Price, postpaid, $2.00 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL .°. HAMILTON, ILL. 
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ake Notice 














For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood. 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 





beekeeper is ) PRACTICAL VEGETABLE CULTURE— 
nega te an. By A. E. Wilkinson; 308 pages, cloth. A 
“gether veritable encyclopedia on growing vege- 
As such he is in- 
: tipebes: - Pree. 2. oe eC 88.00 
terested in flow- } tHE BOOK OF SHRUBS—By Alfred C. 
ers, gardens, and Hottes; 884 pages, cloth. Unexcelled for 
outdoor activities permanent planting plans. Price_____- 8.00 
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7m : y A. C. Hottes; 320 pages, cloth. ce 2. 
To the side if 4} carpEN GUIDE—By various experts; 
list of books on 
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* “bp 4 ¢ A vee a A LITTLE BOOK OF PERENNIALS—By 
wre snou A. C. Hottes; 250 pages, cloth. Price— 1.50 
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our readers. _ 182 pages, cloth. Price 1.50 
be al BIRDS OF THE WILD—By Frank C. 
Pellett; 128 pages, cloth. Attractive 
PU? FI cepa Sinctioninipapeintisen-ceantienemcantiids 1.75 
maeinmretee OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS— 
American Bee Journal By Frank C. Pellett. Intimate stories of 
Hamilton, Hlinois animals, etc.; 210 pages, cloth. Price. 1.50 
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cient dew fall for a good flow. Malad 
and Idaho Falls, for example, got a 
nice crop of white honey. 

He says the crop in Utah this year 
was the worst in twenty-five years, 
and if any honey is shipped out of 
the state some will have to be im- 
ported to take its place. The Utah 
crop is only 25 per cent normal, Idaho 
35 per cent normal and other western 
states about the same. All beekeepers 
in the district report a poor crop of 
dark honey. In some cases winter 
feeding will be necessary. 

Glen Perrins. 





Stark County (Illinois) Association 
Stark County Association met at 
the court house at Toulon on Friday, 
October 2, with Mr. Everett Price, 
secretary, presiding. Although it was 
a small meeting, there was. a good 
deal of enthusiasm. The few mem- 
bers present discussed swarms and 
swarm control to advantage and State 
Inspector A. L. Kildow reported on 
the disease situation in the state. 





Utah County Honey Under Normal 

Utah County (Utah) has a honey 
crop for this year three-fourths nor- 
mal, according to J. F. Wakefield, 
president of the local association. Ab- 
normal alfalfa crop, resulting from 
the drouth, is given as the cause. Bee- 
keepers are still hopeful and looking 
for a good season next year. It is 
reported also that orchardists paid 
as high as $5.00 per colony this year 
for the use of bees for orchard pol- 
lination in that section. 

Glen Perrins. 





Honey Lady at Clark County (Ohio) 
. Meeting 

On Thursday, the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, our Honey Lady (Mrs. Lida 
Keck-Wiggins), editor of the ‘Blue 
Kitchen,” attended an apiary meeting 
of the new beekeepers’ association in 
Clark County, Ohio, a part of the 
program of the cooperative work in 
agriculture for the state of Ohio, fos- 
tered by the Ohio State University. 

Most of the meeting was out among 
the hives. Professor Virgin Argo ex- 
amined the apiary of Mr. Asa Mer- 
riam, finding it entirely clean. Mr. 
Merriam has made it a practice to 
buy all suspected or neglected colo- 
nies of bees near his apiary, killing 
those with disease. 

Professor Argo spoke of the win- 
tering qualities of late blooming 
white field aster as a fall flow. He 
also stressed the importance of re- 
queening in order to bring colonies 
up to winter and into spring in good 
condition. 





Jasper County Association Meets at 
Scoville’s Apiary, Carthage, Mo. 
Dr. K. C. Sullivan, plant commis- 
sioner and state apiarist, of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, at the recent meeting 
of the Jasper County Association in 
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- 
the apiary of H. C. Scoville, Carthage, 
Missouri, September 38, told about the 
work of his department in the control 
of Japanese beetle, boll weevil, corn 
borer and other insect pests, and de- 
scribed the close relationship between 
beekeeping and horticulture, espe- 
cially fruit growing. 

Dr. Sullivan said that a few years 
ago Missouri ranked second in the 

} number of colonies of bees. At pres- 
ent it ranks sixth, which in his opin- 
ion is only enough bees to gather 
about one-twentieth of the nectar in 
the state. The apiary laws are being 
improved and Dr. Sullivan believes 
that, when the next legislature meets, 
beekeepers will be able to get enough 
appropriation to eliminate the pres- 
ent 15 cents registration fee. 

Inspector Sullivan has appointed 
deputies in several counties and great 
progress has been made with bee 
diseases. More cooperation is neces- 
sary and efforts are being made to 
get a strong state association closely 
related with the local associations. 

J. F. Diemer, of Liberty, Missouri, 
well known queen breeder, described 
the principles of the new Missouri 
State Association and how it ought to 
be of interest to every beekeeper. 
Each county will have a represen- 
tative at the meetings of the state 
association, where problems can be 
discussed. The new association origi- 
nated in the Heart of America Asso- 
ciation at a meeting at the state fair 
in Sedalia. The following officers 
were elected: A. W. Gale, Chilli- 
cothe, president; Burl H. Collwell, 
Ritchie, vice-presideent; Miss Nina 
Scott, Clinton, secretary. The dues 
are 50 cents a year, or $1.00 per year 
with a subscription to one of the bee 
journals. 

Mr. Colwell and other members 
of the association discussed a plan to 
incorporate into the state association 
a clause which would eliminate indi- 3 
vidual associations. Each individual 
association would automatically be- = Spa 
come a part of the state association, 2 
retaining their name, of course, as a HAZBLATLAS GLASS CO. 
local. The secretaries of the local WETTER A/T 
associations would be assistant secre- WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
taries of the state association. ; a a FOOD CONTAINERS 

Members of the Jasper County GLASS FOC i : 
Beekeepers’ Association are much in- 
terested in the new state body and 
believe that the plan just mentioned ~ 7 sn en 
would be of great benefit. % — . arr ; 

Charles F. Mottet, deputy state ' ‘ \ Choose LABELS Wisely 
apiarist, Webb City, Missouri, gave a : Bares Tie ne ates 
practical demonstration of queen in- ‘ ® You Can’t Go Wrong With A-B-J Labels 
troduction which was profitable. 


Charles F. Mottet, Secretary. They Sell Honey and Are Priced Right 


+ SIZES Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound Waatiait me Gie eitriiiia 














Se ee be } nd for Complete Catalo 
Railroads Cooperate with Missouri Ba. < 1 & mes . . 
Board of Agriculture _ \P oo. £eim <5 ; . ria, es 
The apiary division of the Missouri SD er ec eee American Bee Journal 
State Board of Agriculture is obtain- ome : Hamilton, Illinois 
ing fine cooperation from the rail- ——————— ———<——— 
roads and other carriers in enforcing 
the apiary inspection law. Shipments 


which do not carry certificates of in- Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Adverticers 














WRITE US FOR LETTERHEAD 
DESIGNS 


WATERLOO ENGRAVING & SERVICE CO. 
WATERLOO,/~Z IOWA 
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PACKAGE BEES 


If you purchase one or a thousand packages, either from 
us or a fellow breeder, we hope that they will prove profit- 
able. We are here to furnish you the best bees and queens 
cheap, and to help you produce your honey cheaper. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


We have a well equipped bee supply factory. We will cut 
your supplies at a mighty little profit. Let us quote you. 
We can furnish you the best for the least, or we don’t 
want your order. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


TIBBEE STATION MISSISSIPPI 
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SAVE TIME—SAVE WORRY 
DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 
Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames in a jiffy. 
And such wonderful combs! 


Sold by all dealers in Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 
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A Bee Paradise 


Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon are developing rapidly in beekeeping and honey production. 
Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other valuable honey plants 
promote high yield and fine quality. Much good territory remains to 
be occupied. 


Beekeeping may be developed profitably as a sideline with diversified 
farming and livestock or as a specialized project. Conditions are equally 
favorable for bees and livestock. The most valuable feed and forage 
crops are easily grown and production cost is low. 


Beef cattle, dairying, sheep, lambs and wool are all produced on a 
low cost basis on low priced land. Among the most favorable localities 
for bees and livestock are the Red River Valley, Milk River Valley, 
Lower Yellowstone Valley, and Valier Project. 


Write for free book on either state and detailed information about bee raising 
and farming opportunities. Low Homeseekers’ Round Trip Excursion Rates. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 

E. — Leedy, Dept. J. “3° ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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spection issued by an official repre- 
sentative will not be accepted for 
shipment into Missouri nor from one 
point to another within the state. It 
is expected that this enforcement will 
assist very materially in controlling 
American foulbrood within the state. 
Nina Scott, Secretary. 





Montgomery County. (Ill.) Associa- 
tion Field Meeting 

Tuesday, October 6, the Montgom- 
ery County (Illinois) Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation had a field meeting, visiting 
the apiaries of L. H. Reents, Litch- 
field, and W. W. Osborn, Butler. Rain 
in the afternoon spoiled the balance 
of the visits to other apiaries in But- 
ler and Hillsboro. 

One of the members of this asso- 
ciation, Mr. Grant Graham, operates 
a bottling factory, and he made two 
cases of strawberry soda, using 70 
per cent honey to sweeten it. Was it 
good? Try it! .A fish fry was being 
held in Butler also, so the association 
went there for dinner and served 
honey sundaes to all the diners, giv- 
ing out cards offering the sundae 
with the compliments of the associa- 
tion and urging those attending this 
occasion to use more honey, nature’s 
most healthful and wholesome sweet. 

(This is the kind of work that 
counts.—Editor.) 

Wesley W. Osborn, Secretary. 





New Indiana Chief 


The recent issue of Indiana Bee- 
keepers’ association newsletter con- 
veys the information that James E. 
Starkey has been appointed chief of 
the apiary inspection staff. Starkey 
has served as an inspector for twelve 
years and is well acquainted with 
Indiana beekeepers and Indiana prob- 
lems. Mr. Starkey is appointed to 
succeed the late C. O. Yost. 
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Statement Regarding the Paper 
on “The Detection of Car- 
nauba Wax in Admixture 
With Beeswax” 


The undersigned are the authors 
of a paper entitled “The Detection of 
Carnauba Wax in Admixture with 
Beeswax” published in the American 
Bee Journal for August, 1931 (Vol. 
LXXI, No. 8, page 376). The intro- 
ductory paragraph of that article con- 
tains the following sentences: 

“Carnauba wax is added to strength- 
en the foundation. The advisability 
of this policy is doubted by some 
members of the trade because when 
combs which have been built on this 
kind of foundation are melted and 
the wax is again made into foun- 
dation there will be an increasing 
amount of carnauba wax in the 
product. If this policy continues, 
they fear it is possible that the time 
may come when only virgin beeswax 
will be pure—that is, beeswax ren- 
dered from combs not built on com- 
mercial comb foundation, but built 
entirely by the bees.” 


The question has been raised by 
readers of this article as to whether 
the above quoted sentences are in- 
tended to be an expression of the 
belief of the authors that the em- 
ployment of carnauba wax in admix- 
ture with beeswax in the production 
of commercial comb foundation will 
result in widespread adulteration of 
commercial beeswax. This note is 
published for the purpose of making 
it clear that the sentences were 
quoted merely as an expression of 
certain trade apprehensions, and not 
as an expression of the opinion of 
the authors or of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


W. F. Baughman. 
Geo. L. Keenan. 





Sugar of Geological Age Dis- 
covered Fresh in Amber 


Sugar that has been aged in amber 
for hundreds of thousands of years, 
yet fresh enough to supply food to 
living plants, has been studied in 
Berlin by Prof. Dr. Johannes Gruss, 
investigator of yeasts and fungi. 


Insects responsible for the pres- 
ence of sugar in the amber were 
always either bees or butterflies or 
plant lice. In their struggles, as they 
sank into the resin of the trees, the 
insects apparently gave up some of 
the sugar, which, after evaporating, 
remained nearly pure. 


The specimens examined by Prof. 
Gruss are estimated to be from 60,- 
000 to 80,000 years old and have 
—— to be quite serviceable as 
ood. 
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FALL BARGAIN PRICES ON MOUNTAIN GRAY 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Bred from record producing stock. Tested, $1.50. Select Tested, $2.25 


Write for full description and prices on untested. Every queen guaranteed to please 


or we will buy them back. Prompt delivery. Health certificate with each shipment. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 
Telegraph and Shipping Point, Bolling, Alabama 


Oe eS ee oe on oo. oon. oo — oo 


Selling Helps for Your Honey 


Beekeepers are learning to sell honey locally, thus avoiding the 
glutted central markets. Our honey folders are ideal in this 
respect, and for distribution at roadside stands. 


HONEY LEAFLET 


Four pages; cover in four colors. Explains fully 
but briefly the value of honey, its uses, and gives 
a few recipes. Name and address of beekeeper 
with honey prices if desired. Fits ordinary en- 
velope. Sample free. 


Prices postpaid with name and address, etc. : 
100, $2.00; 250, $4.25; 500, $7.50; 1000, $11.50 


Each additional 1000, $9.75 


EIGHT PAGE HONEY FOLDER 
“Sweetheart of the Flowers” 





Short description of what honey is, how pro- 
duced, harvested. How to keep it, and other 
data of general interest. A full page of 
honey recipes included. 


PRICES 
100 ____ $1.00 250 ____ $2.50 
SG... 4.8 1000 _-___ 8.50 


Extra for printing your name and address: 
250 or less, 95c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.90 


Send your orders to 


American Bee Journal . . . . Hamilton, Illinois 


SS I OOO OO OO OOO DOO POO OOOO EPO EPO 





| aus DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTY 


Working Your Wax Into Non-Sag Brood and 
: Super Foundation for You for Cash 
¢ 








Prices of wax are very low, and so of course will be on foundation. We do not, 
however, offer price as an inducement, but merit only. Last two seasons have estab- 
lished and proven the merit of our claim for our Non-Sag Brood Foundation. For 
1981 we submit the further improvement of making our Medium Brood two standard 
widths—8 1/16, seven sheets to the pound, and 7%, eight sheets to the pound. 


Write us for samples and prices 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY . . . AUGUSTA, WIS. 












Mention The American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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November 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON YOU 


‘OW important a place on America’s table will 
honey eventually win? «7Much depends on the 
) quality packers put in the container. When folks 
find a brand of honey that falls short of what 
they think it ought to be—they don’t come back for 
more. But they do buy, and do relish and Keep on Buy- 
ing honey that has been properly produced and well 
packaged. 
Honey that has been improperly packaged will never 
win much favor in Mrs. Consumer’s eyes. She knows 


THE AEPPLER 






tyttt 

feo! Misa 
ore 3° 
relsouts 


very well what honey quality is—she knows very well 
what she wants. -And till she gets what she wants, 
she’s very liable to serve some other food. 

Quality is king so far as ultimate sales are concerned. 
In achieving the utmost in quality, in helping to solve 
individual problems that impede the cause of quality, 
the C. W. Aeppler Company Research Division will 
gladly work with producers and packers to the best of 
its knowledge and ability. 


PRICE OF WRAPPERS 


ALL-CELLOPHANE WRAPPER ALL-CELLOPHANE BAG WRAPPERS 
(100% Visibility) Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 
I $1.25 $5.60 $10.95 
For 4x5 plain section._............---- 1,25 5.60 10.95 
COMBINATION CELLOPHANE BAG WRAPPER 
For 444x1' plain section... _.._.--__-- 95 4.40 8.50 
For 44x15 beeway or plain._.. -.. .95 4.40 8.50 





The standard of the beekeeping world. Now 
in every countrv on the globe where 
comb honey is p: , 


(Last size listed especially for Canadian beekeepers) 
Transportation charges prepaid to any address. Send for free samples; state size section used. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


Comb honey wrapping machine, $5.75. Can be sent by parcel post; shipping wt. 7 lbs. 


SPECIAL SALE: for 30 Days Only 


Used once 60-pound cans with large-size caps, two to the case, 30c per case. 
These cases are not even soiled, having been received in carload shipments. 
We guarantee the cans to be as good as new, clean, and no rust. Here is a 
chance to save some money! 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


Tin Containers, Glass Containers, Illustrated Comb Honey Cases, Rubber Stamps, Label Paste for Tin, 
Label Paste for Glass, Sealing Glue, Gummed Tape, Special Trademark Labels, BottlingMachinery for Honey 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF HONEY PACKAGING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
(For Both Comb and Extracted Honey) 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY .. 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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ie Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our November crop and market report we asked 
our correspondents to answer the following questions: 


1. How big is final crop compared to 1930? 
2. How is honey moving? 

3. How are prices compared to 1930? 

4 


. Don’t you think cold weather will make an increas- 
ing demand and perhaps ultimate honey shortage? 


Size of 1930 Final Crop 


Conditions have not changed much since the October 
issue was published concerning the final crop, except 
there have been some pretty fair fall flows in some sec- 
tions, which have increased the yield somewhat, although 
not sufficient to rank many of the states above last year. 


The final crop still appears too much below 1930, 
which was far from a normal year as to total crop. 


In general, the Atlantic Coast and southeastern states 
and Gulf Coast states have fared the best as to honey 
crop this year. Practically all of these are above last 
year’s total crop. It is to be remembered, however, that 
Texas was far below normal last season, so that this 
year’s crop is hardly a normal crop yet. Other states 
which have had satisfactory yields and which range al- 
most 100 per cent, and sometimes over, are as follows: 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, sections of Illi- 
nois, North Dakota, and perhaps New Mexico. Please 
note that this is 100 per cent of 1930 season and not 100 
per cent normal. one of the white clover producing 
areas would run nearly a normal =~ this year, although 
the fall flows helped very materially in increasing the 
yield. 


Honey Moving 


In most instances, honey appears to be moving slowly. 
The New England states and New York are reporting a 
fairly good movement of honey, particularly in a retail 
way. The same is true in the southeastern states, and 
recently the demand has picked up considerably in Texas, 
also. 


States which report a fair movement of honey are Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Arizona, and Washington. In nearly all 
other states the movement is reported to be still slow, 
although during the past two weeks there seems to have 
been a quickening and in some instances a material im- 
provement when cool weather arrived. 


Prices Compared to 1930 


With very few exceptions, prices asked for honey this 
year are lower than 1930. This is particularly true in 
a wholesale and jobbing way. The states which have had 
the shortest crop this year come nearest maintaining the 
last year’s levels. In such states a number of beekeepers 
are reporting that they are not going to reduce their 
price any, at least for the start-off, and hope to be able 
to dispose of all of their honey without any reduction. 
This would certainly be fine. In most instances the re- 
duction appears to be 10 per cent to 30 per cent. This 
ranges all through the prices from jobbing to retail, as 
a usual thing. 


Will There Be a Shortage? 


A superficial count of the reporters answering this 
question would indicate that a majority of them believe 
that the honey is going to be in pretty short supply by 


the time next spring arrives, and a number of others are 
hoping that it will be. The southeastern states seem to 
have the greatest question as to whether the crop will 
move or not, and this applies also to Texas and Louisiana. 


The states which anticipate no difficulty in moving 
honey this year are the intermountain states and those 
farther west, except the single state of Oregon, which 
doubts whether it can move all of its honey this year. Of 
course, the very short crop in these states would account 


for the optimistic consideration given this question by the 
reporters in that section. 


It is the writer’s opinion that, unless something un- 
foreseen happens, honey is going to be in pretty short 
supply before next season arrives. When you consider 
that a state like Utah, which usually ships out two hun- 
dred cars of honey, is anticipating that they would be 
able to dispose of all of their honey locally within the 
state, you will see how the shortage is apt to affect the 
larger markets in the central West and the East. This 
does not apply alone to Utah, but a number of other 
states are in a similar condition. Of course, some car- 
loads are being shipped out of these states and there is 
the carryover from last year. All in all, it is apparent 
that the amount of honey available for shipment to the 
large centers in car lots from these sections is very much 
less than it was in 1930 at this same time. 


Of course, we have to take into consideration the drop 
in pound sterling in the British Isles and the shorter 
demand in Germany. It may be, however, that the Ger- 
man demand will pick up a little later on, particularly as 
honey is being quoted at a lower price than last year by 
from 10 to 25 per cent. 


All in all, as several reporters have stated, the possi- 
bliity of cleaning up of the entire crop depends largely 
upon the buying power of the public. At the time this 
is written, fruit is still plentiful and, in some instances, 
being sold at ruinous prices. However, No. 1 grade fruit 
still commands a fairly good price, and we believe that 
good honey will do the same. It is true that folks have 
canned an unusually large amount of vegetables and fruit 
this year, but honey is a sweet and is still a requirement 
that vegetables and fruit cannot fill completely. We do 
not anticipate that the old users of honey are going over 
completely to some other sweet or to fruits and vege- 
tables, and we do believe that the demand is going to 
stiffen perceptibly when the colder pancake season ar- 
rives. 


All in all, it does not look as though it would be diffi- 
cult to sell the entire production of this year at the prices 
that are now being asked. 


Apparently the United States are fortunate compared 
to their Canadian neighbors, where it would seem that 
there is a heavy price war on. British Columbia, which 
has always enjoyed a wonderful market for their honey, 
is now being flooded with honey from Ontario at ruinous 
prices which cannot yield the Ontario beekeeper very 
heavy remuneration on his bees. All in all, the situation 
is far from satisfactory. The demand, however, is per- 
ceptibly improving and all of the Canadian provinces and 
the prairie provinces particularly have no question but 
that they will be able to dispose of their crop, although 
at much reduced figures over last year, sometimes as high 
as 3 to 4 cents per pound. 


As a general thing, bees are going into winter quarters 
in a satisfactory condition, with plenty of young bees and 
plenty of honey. There are a few sections where the 
drought has severely affected the flow and where feeding 
would be necessary. 









We Are Cash Buvers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit and best prices, freight prepaid 
'e also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. eee Onis 











Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Edwin H. Guertin #3; Sart & 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. __| 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing Yass and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 








CAN still supply select young laying queens, 
50 cents each, return mail. Jasper Knight, 
Hayneville,, Ala. 


TO TRADE—Package bees and queens for 
white extracted honey. T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


MERRILL’S prices on bees and queens will 

please you. Have reared over 350,000 
queens in twenty years. Merrill Bee Com- 
pany, Buckatunna, Miss. 


SPECIAL ON PACKAGE BEES—Spring de- 
livery. Write for prices. Crowville 
Apiaries, Winnsboro, La 














FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted honey; 
quality and body fine. Thomas Atkinson, 
Route 5, Omaha, Neb. 


HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
2380 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey, in 
60-pound cans. Earl Ruleson, Route 1, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


=@ EXCELLENT quali- 
STOLLER $ ty clover honey, 
comb and extracted. 

Unexcelled. The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 


COMB HONEY—Write for prices. Put up 
in carriers of eight. Charles Schwind, 
Belvidere, Ill. 


COMB HONEY—Standard sections, eight 
cases to carrier. W. L. Ritter, Marengo, 
Ill., Route 2. 


FOR SALE—Comb honey, 4%x4%x1% sec- 
tions. C. Holm, Genoa, IIl. 























BEST quality white extracted in new sixties, 
case or ton lots. Ask for price and sam- 
ple. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 





400 CASES new crop white clover comb 
honey. Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, R. 7. 


MICHIGAN’S finest clover honey, new cans. 
No disease. Eight cents. John McColl, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 








TESTED QUEENS—75 cents each. Send 
queens anywhere. Order now. D. W. 
Howell, Shellman, Ga. 





THOSE fine packages, shipped on combs 

drawn from Dadant’s wired foundation, 
will be ready. See advertisements July and 
August. Jes Dalton, Kenner, La. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of Italian bees, 
200 comb honey supers, 100 extracting 
supers with drawn comb. All combs built 
from full sheets foundation. Will guarantee 
free from disease. The first reasonable offer 
takes them. Bert Gander, Bayard, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—175 two-story colonies, on their 

stands; painted hives, full sheets wired 
foundation. Health certificate. L. L. Fere- 
bee, Pineland, S. C. 











YOU will find sales advantage in our special 
comb honey cartons. Send for sample and 

price and give the quantity you can use. 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-Ib. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


EXTRACTED honey in 60-lb cans, 7%4c; also 
comb. Elmer Kommer, Woodhull, Illinois. 


CLOVER HONEY: $7.20 per case 120 
pounds. Water white. Virgil Weaver, 
Moville, Iowa. 














SEVERAL thousand pounds of pure sour- 
wood best quality honey; also large quan- 
tity of other fine table honey. F. O. B. 
shipping point in North Carolina. Write 
York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Qhio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—<All grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 266 Greenwich St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover 
honey, case or carload; also amber. David 
Running, Filion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
— honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 




















for prices. 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Best quality clover ex- 
tracted, at reduced price. Howard Potter, 

Jr., Beekeeper, Ithaca, Mich. 





PALMETTO or mangrove honey in barrels. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


one being poisoned, made sick or contracting 
an incurable disease from eating comb honey 
not inclosed in one of these fake wrappers? 
J. F. Weybright, Wheatland, Wyo. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP, maple cream, maple 

sugar, honey maple table syrup and honey 
all ways—comb, chunk, extracted. Bran- 
span new illustrated circulars. Save money. 
Write today sure. New packages. Griswold 
Honey Co., Madison, Ohio. 








DARK amber and light ember extracted at 
54%c case lots or 5c ten cases. A. J. 
Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 





CAR or less white extracted sweet clover 
and alfalfa. George Seastream, Moorhead, 
inn. 





CLOVER, buckwheat and amber comb and 
extracted; all grades lower prices. Write 
F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





FINE clover honey, extracted. Case or ton. 
Write amount needed and get prices. 
L. G. Gartner, Rowan, Iowa. 


5000 POUNDS fine amber honey, good body 
and flavor, new 60-lb. cans and cases, 6c. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, III. 








LIGHT amber honey $8.00 per 120-pound 
case. New cans and cases. Sample lic. 
Sylvester Legat, Spring Valley, Ill. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











WANTED—Western states water-white and 

white honey in car lots. Send type sam- 
ples. Advise quantity, price and point of 
shipment. E. F. Lane & Son, 825 Davis St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S. 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan- 

tity, shipping point and price. Mail 
sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Comb honey. Will pay part cash 

and the balance in package bees and 
queens, 1932 delivery. M. C. Berry & Co., 
Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED 


WORK—By trained bee man. Share or 
wages. Charles Hotopp, Racine, Minn. 

















FOR SALE—Extracted sweet clover honey, 

7c a pound F. O. B. Montgomery, Ala., 
and basswood-clover honey, 8c F. O. B. 
Menomonie, Wis. In 60-lb. cans, two to 
the case. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


No. 1 CLOVER COMB, $3.50 per case; No. 2, 

$2.50. Buckwheat and fall comb No. 1, 
$2.50; No. 2, $2.00 per case. (Packed in 
Root’s cellophane front cartons for 25 cents 
per case extra.) H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 





WANTED—Second-hand Weed process foun- 

dation machinery. Must be in good con- 
dition and good running order, and cheap. 
State description and condition fully to Box 
2, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


SUPPLIES 


MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 











VIRGINIA sourwood and poplar honey in 
pails and jars. T. C. Asher, Brookneal, Va. 





NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 

pack available for shipment now. Colo- 

rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


WHITE Clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, Iowa. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


NEW CROP shallow frame extra white comb 

honey in carriers or car lots, ready for 
shipment now. T. W. Burleson & Son, 
Waxahachie, Ttexas. 











FINEST quality clover honey, $8.40 per 
case; also light amber at $7.50. Sample 
15 cents. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in sixties, 
tc per pound. Joseph H. Hoehn, Otto- 
ville, Ohio. 


COMB HONEY FOR SALE—Choice Wyo- 

ming comb honey $2.70 per case. This 
honey put up in dust-proof cases, but not 
wrapped in the silly cellophane blankets or 
other money-wasting, time-killing devices. 
That the claim of sanitation for these money- 
wasting devices is all bunk I can prove by 
your own testimony, and I have to ask you 
but one question: Did you ever hear of any- 








THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
Price $1.00. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE— We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sens, Hawilten. Tinois. 
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THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Grea’ See and Be only Stee 


Clu incl 
Se $2.55 10/6). Th The -y-3-% Brock- 
Pil 1 ndon Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 





land. 
PLANS FOR | ewe gow HOUSES—1650 illus- 
trations. Secret tting winter eggs. 


You need this rite for ~~ offer 
= sample copy of Inland Poultry Jou 
Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


v= TREES that please. Two complaints 

on 8000 trees sold last season. I never 
sacrifice quality to lower prices. 12- to 24- 
inch, 50c each; ten, 40c each; one hundred, 
80c ‘each. 26- to 36- inch, 60c. each, ten, 50c 





each; one hundred, 40c each. One to ten at 
each rate; eleven to thirty-one at ten rate; 
thirty-one or more at one hundred rate. 
Vitex seed $1.50 per ounce, two for $2.50, 
prepaid. Charles Mottet, Webb City, Mo. 


MARBLEBOARD BINDER—For back ooptes 

of the American Bee Journal. Will hold 
two years. Keeps your magazines in shape 
for ready reference. Price only 75c, post- 
paid. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 


THE expensive experimental stage of grow- 

ing Chinese Vitex trees is over. As the 
first grower from seed in the United States, 
I now make a new price to all beekeepers on 
orders totaling $5.00 or over. We quote 
sizes: 1-ft. at 10c; 2-ft. at 20c; 3-ft. at 
80c, 4-ft. at 40c, and pure seed of the cor- 
rect variety $1.00 per ounce. A recipe for 
growing from seed free with each order. 
Adam Scott, Joplin, Mo. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Til. 














GROW VITEX TREES for beauty and bees. 
Twelve- to 24-inch trees, 30c each; twenty- 
five or more at 25c each; 24- to 86-inch 
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trees, 50c each; twenty-five or more, 40c 
each, all prepaid. Seed at $1.50 per ounce. 
Joe Stallsmith, Galena, Kansas. 


STEER HORNS—World’s finest steer horns 

for sale. Over six-foot spread; polished 
and mounted. Texas Longhorn cattle are 
now extinct. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, 
Mineola, Texas. 








Simple Use of Honey in Baby Food 


Like all good things, the use of 
honey in baby food is very simple. 
Use the top pint off a quart of whole 
fresh milk, including all the cream; 
pour this into a separate sterilized 
jar and keep cool and covered. Shake 
each time before you remove any. 

To mix a feeding, take two ounces 
of this top milk, mixed thoroughly, 
add a teaspoon rounding with pure 
light honey (not from any apple 
country). Add two ounces of warm 
boiled water and a quarter of an 
ounce of lime water. Mix warm, and 
watch the baby take it. 

Most children will refuse the 
mother’s breast for this. For a new 
or weak baby, use the same amount 
of honey, but more water and less 
top milk. The principle is to use the 
same amount of honey as you would 
milk sugar, or a little more. Honey 
has the advantage of containing en- 
zymes. 

I have never known it to disagree, 
if used with common intelligence, 
and babies make wonderful gains and 
sturdy growth when fed on it. 

Rambler II, Washington. 
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Send Your Institute Honey 
Donations to These 
Receivers 


These individuals and firms have 
agreed to take in honey donated to 
the American Honey Institute, send- 
ing a check to Russell H. Kelty, treas- 
urer of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, East Lansing, Michigan, for the 
value of the honey at the market 
price, less the freight: 


Honey Receivers 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

Bee-Kist Products, Inc., 8272 Jef- 
ferson Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. G. Woodman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 

James Gwin, Department of Mar- 
kets, Madison, Wis. 
- Lothrop Nursery Company, Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex. 

O. S. Bare, Extension Entomolo- 
gist, College of Agriculture, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Sioux Honey Association, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, Calif. 

Above receiver nearest you is to 
be notified of the number of pounds 
you contemplate sending in before 





greatest value at lowest cost. 


Supplies. 


881-885 Newcomb St. 





Get HOME COMFORT Prices 
on Shipping Cases 


Pack and ship your honey in Home Com- 
fort Shipping Cases to improve appearance 
and enhance value Like all Home Comfort 
Bee Supplies, our shipping cases represent 


“HOME COMFORT” 
for Best Quality — Lowest Prices 


The Home Comfort Company specializes in 
the manufacture of the best in Beekeepers’ 
Hive bodies, supers, Hoffman 
frames — everything the successful bee- 
keeper needs to insure highest profit is 
listed in the Home Comfort catalog — at 
the lowest direct-from-manufacturer prices. 


Quality — Low Price — Prompt Service 


The Home Comfort Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 














1000 Answers to 
Beekeeping Questions 


A thousand of the best answers by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, from a long experience in answer- 
ing questions from beekeepers on 
all kinds of subjects. 


276 pages of lively information, 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


With the American Bee Journal 
for one year $1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


shipment is made. 
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Color Again 
Harry Cross of El Centro, California writes me as fol- 


“The U. S. Grading seems based entirely on color. 

As Bohne says, it does seem that that is not entirely 
right. In this country some get a cotton honey that 
is a lot lighter than honey I produce but that certain- 
ly does not equal mine in flavor. The grader places 
cotton honey ahead of mine. I am told that a honey 
comes from the Hawaiian Islands that is almost 
water white and almost tasteless, but graders put it 
away up. Would you select the white honey regard- 
less of taste for your own table?” 

No, indeed, I would not. The flavor is what determines 
my taste for honey, but it happens that the mild flavors 
which I prefer are more often to be found in light colored 
honeys. Mrs. Pellett, however, prefers the rather strong 
honey such as we get in autumn from heartsease and that 
is usually an amber color. My contention is that if we 
turned the grading scale around and put dark honey at 
the top it would not change individual taste or market 
demand. 

The water-white honey of Hawaii is similar to the 
mesquite honey of the southwest. In Hawaii the mesquite 
tree is known as “Algarroba.” The honey which Mr. 
Cross sent to me is amber in color but has a very pleas- 
ing flavor. Some of the girls in the office say that it is 
better than clover which sells at a higher price in the 
market. I would be pleased to know the opinion of others 
as to whether grading rules really affect the price of 


honey. 
Fire Blight 


Doctor Burrill of the Missouri State Museum writes to 
tell me that he found some blasted buds on the Lady 
Ursula Rose in his garden. When sent to the plant dis- 
ease survey they cultured out fire blight germs, which he 
says, “as Doctor Rosen has shown is very rare on roses.” 
It is interesting to note that neither the rose twigs nor 
bush blighted but only the partially opened buds. Burrill 
suggests that perhaps there is some other reservoir for 
blight than the beehive. Certainly the bees did not carry 
blight to the rosebush. 

That Jingle Again 

In the September Postscript I mentioned the honey 
jingle which appeared in this journal in 1925 and which 
is still going around. Now it is the radio. On the even- 
ing of October 9, I happened to tune in on the program of 
WGN and along with other nonsense I heard: 


“T eat my peas with honey 
I’ve done it all my life; 
It tastes a little funny, 
But it holds them on my knife.” 
Big Hives 
Here in America where small hives are the rule, the 
eleven frame Dadant hive is spoken of as “a large hive.” 
The October Bee World contains an article by P. Risga of 
the University of Latvia, who uses a hive containing 
twenty-six Dadant frames. This would appear to be 
a bit heavy to handle, but the author states that “with a 
food super on during the winter, the colonies in spring 
develop very energetically.”” He goes on to report good 
wintering and very little tendency to swarm. Small hives 
have been the cause of more failures at beekeeping than 
any one factor in America. The expert may succeed with 
them but the novice too often fails. 


Cheap Publicity 


It seems to me that there must be some pretty cheap 
* actors and actresses when they are reduced to the neces- 
sity of giving testimonials for cigarettes in order to get 
their pictures in the papers. Perhaps such publicity may 
be good for them, as the advertiser hopes, but in my case 
when I see their names on: the board I am prejudiced 
against the show. We honey producers may well take 
note that we avoid questionable publicity for our product. 
There is such a thing as cheap publicity which stamps the 
person using it as cheap also. 


Freight Rates Again 


There is loud compaint on the part of security owners 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission would not 
allow the fifteen ag cent increase in freight rates. Those 
persons whose only concern is the interest on their bonds, 
overlook the fact that freight rates are already much 
higher than in former days when prices of agricultural 
products were at the present levels. There is such a 
thing as making prices so high as to destroy trade and 
that is what is happening to the railroads. At present 
prices, commodities cannot pay the rates demanded and 
hence transportation is by other carriers, the motor bus 
being the principal competitor. 

Likewise many who advocate increased appropriations 
for every possible public service fail to realize that one 
great reason why there are so few jobs right now is be- 
cause high taxes confiscate the earnings of property and 
industry. There is no incentive for a man to erect a 
building when he knows that taxes will take all the sur- 
plus earnings from the rent. Neither can financiers be 
expected to build factories to employ labor when they 
know that the government will confiscate the profits in 
the form of taxes. 


Producing New Wealth 


I have been interested in observing the behaviour of 
some tiger beetles in attacking a caterpillar. The un- 
fortunate caterpillar was being devoured alive in spite of 
his struggles. Two and sometimes three of the beetles 
at one time were tearing at his vitals and sucking his body 
juices. When we look around us we are surprised to see 
how few creatures there are which like the bee live with- 
out destroying some other. In most cases some lowly life 
must be sacrificed in order that other life may continue. 
The honeybee is an exception to the rule. She gathers 
an otherwise waste product and instead of destroying life 
adds to it by the increased fertility of the blossoms which 
she visits. The beekeeper thus by her assistance becomes 
a real producer and adds to the wealth of the world by 


his labor. 
Ahead of His Time 


It is interesting to read that Jansha, page 508, knew 
most of the things which we know today about bees. 
When we read his treatment of foulbrood one wonders 
whether we really have learned very much about this sub- 
ject in the past hundred years. Considering that no 
better treatment has yet come into practical use perhaps 
we may yet give further study to the subject. 

Old Timers are Passing 

In this issue we record the passing of two well known 
beemen, M. H. Mendleson and R. A. Morgan. Both have 
been prominent in the industry for many years. But few 
of the pioneers of our industry survive and the younger 
generation is of a different type. The golden age of bee- 
keeping is closing and we will not see its like again. Bee- 
keeping, like other enterprises, is becoming a specialized 
industry and its followers are business men rather than 
naturalists and idealists. 


More Trouble 


As though we did not already have enough problems 
we learn that there is a new brood disease among the 
bees (p. 496). Perhaps it is not new after all, but has 
been with us all the time and we did not recognize it as 
being different from the others. For a long time bee- 
keepers did not realize that European foulbrood was dif- 
ferent from American foulbrood. 


Selling Honey 


In his article about selling honey, (p. 495) Walter Hull 
discusses several things which will bring to mind personal 
experiences to any beeman who has sold much honey at 
retail. It is surprising how many people there are who 
still believe that much of the honey in the market is 
manufactured or adulterated. When one goes out to sell 
he is met with all kinds of stories about adulterated honey 
and it requires a lot of explanation to set the public right. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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